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Borglum’s “Lanier” 


“Sidney Lanier,” by Gutson Borglum. 

When the Sidney Lanier Memorial As- 
sociation of Macon, Ga., decided to place 
a shrine for the Southern poet in the Wash- 
ington Memorial Library, Gutzon Borglum 
was among the sculptors invited to submit 
models. Macon is the birthplace of Lanier, 
and when Mr. Borglum’s clay model was 
received in Macon a little while ago, the 
members of the association were so im- 
pressed by its beauty that he was forthwith 
commissioned to execute the bust in white 
marble. Tue Art DiceEst, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Edward Swift Shorter, of 
Macon, is able to present to its readers a 
photograph of the model. The unveiling 
will take place next autumn. 

Georgians are expressing their gratitude 
to Mr. Borglum for his statue of Alexander 
H. Stephens, Georgia statesman who before 
the outbreak of the Rebellion was a pacifist, 
but who rendered great service to the South 
as vice-president of the Confederacy and 

[Continued on page 9] 





A “Father” Quite Capable of “His Country” 


“George Washington,” 
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The Oakland War 


Just as THe Art Dicest predicted, Oak- 
land’s famous “three jury system” was’ used 
at the exhibition now being held at Mill's 
College to take the place of the sixth annual 
at the Oakland Art Gallery, which the li- 
brary board called off because the artists 
would not submit to censorship. 

The “Friends of Art League,” organized 
on the spur of the moment, has changed its 
name to the Oakland Art League, and, given 
charge of the emergency exhibition, named 
three juries as follows: Conservative, H. L. 
Dungan, Maurice Del Mue, E. Spencer 
Macky, Paul A. Schmitt; progressive, Ham- 
ilton Wolf, Maurice Logan, Forrest Brissey, 
William H. Clapp; radical, Worth Ryder, 
John Emmett Gerrity, Gottardo Piazzoni, 
Bernard Von Eichman. The fourth member 
of each jury is inactive, except as alternate. 

Responding to the call, artists from the 
Bay District sent their best work. It is too 
early for details, as the dates of the show 
are February 12 to March 1. 

The library board, smarting under defeat 
in its effort at censorship, delivered a part- 
ing shot through its president, W. G. Eggle- 
ston, who in a long statement declared that 
“for definitions of art we must, perhaps, go 
to the artists, but one can get a workable 
definition of indecency without consulting 
artists.” 





The Santa Cruz Prizes 


According to Florence Wieben Lehre in 
the Oakland Tribune, the artists of Cali- 
fornia submitted some of their best work 
for the first state-wide exhibition at Santa 
Cruz. The exhibition, she says, is conserva- 
tive and the jury, composed of Harry Noyes 
Pratt, William H. Clapp and H. L. Dungan, 
was conservative, yet all the prizes except 
one were awarded to works that are not 
conservative. 

Valere de Mari won first prize in pastel 
for “Palpino Fishing Fleet,” the “most ab- 
stract work that has ever received an award 
in California,” and Matteo Sandona won 
second with “Hisa.” The first prize in oil 
went to Margaret Bruton for “Monterey 
Landscape,” the second to Rinaldo Cuneo 
for “Winter on the Desert.” The water 
color prizes went to Stanley Wood for 
“Backwater” and Edouard Vysekal for “In- 
dian with Leaves.” 





Two Striking Sales 

The fortnight brings two striking bits of 
“sales” news, and two only: 

A twelfth century English illuminated 
manuscript depicting the miracles of St. 
Edmund, king and martyr, in the Holford 
collection, was bought in London by an un- 
named American collector for $150,000. It 
originally came from the Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmunds, and was written and painted 
there. The vellum is perfectly preserved. 

An unrecorded copy of William Blake’s 
“Europe: A Prophecy,” brought $11,300, a 
record price, at the American Art Galleries. 
Its seventeen p'ates, on ten leaves, were 
painted in water colors and opaque pigments 
by the author. 





“Old Winter—Slow and Chill’ 


“O'd Winter—Slow and Chill,’ one of 
the prize winners at the recent exhibition by 
artist members of the Chicago Galleries 
Association, has been purchased by Eames 
MacVeagh for his private collection. It was 
reproduced in colors, filling three-quarters 
of a page, in the picture section of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Only Known Portrait of Correggio Found 





“Self-Portrait,” by Correggio. 


Tue Art Dicest herewith presents the 
only known portrait of Correggio, which has 
recently been discovered and identified by 
the experts. Vasari, who could find out 


very little about the painter, said: “I have 
been at great pains to procure his portrait; 
and I have not been able to find why he 
did not do his own portrait, why he never 
was portrayed by others, nor why he lived 
in so retired a fashion.” The answer may 
have been that Correggio, in a beauty loving 
age, did not consider himself good to look at. 

The Illustrated London News says of the 
picture: “This most beautiful and sensitive 
portrait, unearthed by Lord Lee from the 
London market and now in his collection at 
White Lodge, Richmond, is by the hand cf 
Correggio (1494-1534). Its authenticity has 
been firmly established by two experts work- 
ing quite independently—first by Signor 
Adolfo Venturi, and secondly by Mr. Roger 
Fry, in the ‘Burlington Magazine” Mr. 
Fry, after a critical examination, in which 
one of the points is the exact similarity of 
the craquelures as compared with those on 
other works by Correggio, comes to the con- 
clusion that this is not merely by the master, 
but is definitely a self-portrait. This ren- 
ders the discovery of more than usual im- 
portance, for we have no portrait of Cor- 
reggio—not even by another hand. We 
know he lived a quiet sheltered existence 
in his province; and never: went to Rome.” 





Another Duveen Gift 


Sir Joseph Duveen, head of the great firm 
which has sold untold millions of dollars 
worth of old masters and ancient art to 
American collectors; continues his extraordi- 
nary benefactions in England. At the dedi- 
cation of the addition to the National Gallery 
provided by the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, 
Prime Minister Baldwin announced that a 
cablegram had been received from Sir Joseph 
offering to provide another addition. The 
Mond room, which houses the Mond collec- 
tion of old masters, is 40 feet long and 20 
wide. 

The art*eritic of the London Times makes 
a bid for still another benefactor to come 
forward and provide the National Gallery 
with a room where a representative group 
of Chinese and Japanese paintings may be 
shown, as suggested by the director, Sir 
Charles Holmes. 





Acquires XIIth Century Frescoes 

The Boston Museum has acquired two 
large twelfth century Spanish frescoes from 
the hermitage church of San Baudelio, Cas- 
tile. One represents “The Last Supper” and 
the other “The Three Marys at the Sepul- 
chre,” and they reflect a marked Byzantine 
influence in fixity of pose, rigid formaliza- 
tion of draperies and fearsome glance of the 
characters depicted. They also show Moor- 
ish influence. The church was built in the 
tenth or eleventh century near a cave, and 
is supposed to have been erected as a shrine 
for a hermit. 





Gives Memorial for Director 


Eldridge R. Johnson, chairman of the 
board of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, has given to that institution a 
collection of Chinese art in. memory of its 
director, Dr. George Byron Gordon, who 
died last year. The memorial collection num- 
bers twenty-eight pieces of the finest quality, 
including some carvings in jade, lapis lazuli 
and coral from the workshop of the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung, some of which are known to 
have been a part of the furnishings of the 





Imperial Palace. 





English Etchers Win 


The nineteenth annual exhibition held 
under the auspices of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers is under way at the Art Institute. 
It is more markedy international than any 
preceding show. Of the 170 exhibitors, who 
show 321 prints, about one-third are foreign 
artists. One thousand works were submitted. 

England made a clean sweep of the prizes. 
William E. C. Morgan won first award with 
“The Source,” Geoffrey H. Wedgwood sec- 
ond with “San Pietro,” and James C. Grant 
third with “Au Cafe.” Schooling in tech- 
nique is said to be the advantage which the 
English group has over the Americans, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Post. 

Even before the exhibition was formally 
opened more than $1,000 worth of prints 
were sold, and it is hoped the sales will ex- 
ceed the 1927 figure, $10,000. 





Decorators to Exhibit 


The Decorators Cub, comprising the lead- 
ing women decorators of New York City, 
will hold its second annual exhibition, April 
3 to 14, at the Grand Central Galleries. A 
number of living rooms by members will be 
revealed. 

The exhibitors will include such well 
known leaders in this field as Margery Sill 
Wickware, Ruth Lyle Sparks, Tate and 
Hall, Arden Studios, McBurney and Under- 
wood, Violet Grosvenor, Adeline DeVoo, 
Ethel Reeve, Helen Hammond, Margaret 
Taylor, Mrs. Kenneth Torrance, Nancy Mc- 
Clelland, Jane Swords, Jessica Bose, and 
Mary Coggeshall and Jeanette Jukes. 





Toledo Attendance Is 158,158 


The annual report of the Toledo Museum 
of Art reveals that the attendance in 1927 
was 158,158, an increase of 10,266. The 
total included 52,231 children. Of the twenty- 
five exhibitions held, the best attended was 
the Carlton T. Chapman memorial, which 
was viewed by 31,000 persons. The enroll- 
ment of the museum’s school of design was 
1,138. 
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A Farmer and His Daughter 





“Day’s End, Year's.. End? bys Kenneth Bates. Adjudged best 
ennsylvania Academy. 


landscape at the 


One hardly -knows which is the «better 
known in the art world, Edward Chapin 
or George Marvin. The fofmer is an art- 
ist who finds his inspiration in a rural New 
Jersey community, and Marvin is a middle- 
aged farmer whom Chapin loves to paint. 
And now “George Marvin and His 
Daughter Edith” has taken the Temple gold 
medal for the best painting at the 123d 
annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Design. 

“James Chapin,” says Dorothy Grafly in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “is not a 
court painter. He prefers the seamy side 
of life in choosing his subjects. He paints 
with the accuracy of the realist, and with 
the sympathy of a man who is himself ab- 
sorbed in the life of the men and women 
he depicts. The Marvin family has proved 
a particularly fertile field, and it is not the 
first time that members of that family have 
gazed unfalteringly at Philadelphia’s first 
night elite. 

“There is in the interpretation the lean 
wiry strength of the man who labors with 
his hands and his body, the aproned health 


of the girl who cooks and who pares the | 
The technique is more literal | 


potatoes. 
than suave, but it is reclaimed from the 
photographic through its point of view. It 
is striking at the heart of the life that goes 
on about the girl and the man in that bare 
room with its crude walls, and the black 
straight muzzle of a gun by the crude table 
covered with a red-figured cloth. ‘That 
red and white cloth has made history in 
more than one farmhouse. It is accurately 
and uncompromisingly painted, and as true 
as the figures grouped about it. There is 
a purpose in that portrait not born of an 
artist’s interest in problems and _ patterns, 
yet the technique is modern.” 

The other prize winners at the Academy 
are: Jennie Sesnan gold medal for the best 
landscape, Kenneth Bates, “Day’s End, 
Year’s End”; Carol H. Beck gold medal 
for the best portrait, William Paxton, “Mrs. 
Francis R. Strawbridge”; George D. Wid- 
ener memorial gold medal for the most 
meritorious work in sculpture, Albert Stew- 
art, “Polar Bear”; James E. McClees gold 
medal for the best group in sculpture, Al- 





The Clark Wing 


The new Clark wing of the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington will soon be opened 
with appropriate ceremonies, and the great 
collection left by the late Senator William 
A. Clark and which passed to Washington 
when the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York declined to install it as a unit, will 
be spread before the public. Anne Hard 
writes of its installation in the New York 
Herald Tribune, and her article reveals 
to the art world how the Corcoran has 
solved the problem caused by the uneven 
quality of the collection. 


The new Clark wing, designed by Charles 
A. Platt of New York, who also planned 
the Freer Gallery, has provided immense 
storage space, so that, as in the case of the 
Freer collection, only a part of the objects 
will be displayed at one time, the rest be- 
ing stored in ideal surroundings in such a 
way that any student or art lover can have 
them brought out by attendants and posed 
at a minute’s notice. The works to be dis- 
played in the main exhibition rooms will 
be chosen by the director. He can make 
frequent changes if he desires. 





For instance, of the twenty-one pictures 
by Monticelli, or the twenty-two by Corot, 
eight or ten will be shown at one time, the 
rest being available to students and ama- 
teurs in the basement. This is a practice 
which might greatly benefit the Louvre, but 
the basements there are so wet that the 
pictures have to be kept on the walls above 
ground—good, bad and indifferent together. 

All of this is made possible at Washington 
because the counsel for the Clark estate de- 
cided that the will gave the widest privilege 
of selection. 

One of the features of the installation 
will be the Louis Seize room, complete 
from the Fragonard ceiling, the paneled 
walls, the daintily chiseled light fixtures, 
to the scroll-legged tables and hand-painted 
chairs. 

The installation has given C. Powell 
Minnigerode, the director, many weeks of 
arduous work. A Virginian, the director 
began his lifework at the age of fifteen in 
the Corcoran Gallery, and, says Miss Hard, 
has “kept on the job for thirty-six years 
without losing any of his pep, or his Vir- 
ginia accent, or his emotion for what he 
thinks is beautiful.” 





Win First Prize at Philadelphia 





“George Marvin and His Daughter Edith,” by Charles Chapin. 
Adjudged best painting at Pennsylvania Academy. 


bert Laessle, “Duck and Turtle Fountain’; 
Walter Lippincott prize for the best figure 
piece in oil, Feodor Zakharov, “Reverie” ; 
Mary Smith prize for the best painting by 
a Philadelphia woman, Laura D. S. Ladd, 
“Still Life and Dahlias.” 

“Conservatism was the keynote of the ex- 
hibition,” said the New York Times, but 
Miss Grafly found enough of the vitally 
new on which to base three columns of her 
entertaining philosophy of changing stand- 
ards. 

“As an exhibition it far excels recent 
similar displays, both in the general stand- 
ard of the works shown and in the pre- 
sentation of those works,” she wrote. 
There is surprisingly little dross, and al- 
though there may not be one great out- 
standing achievement, the range of interest 
and the range of technique together afford 
fertile grounds for comparative study. 

“Tf one can regard the exhibition as a 
cross-section of contemporary American 
art, and divest his mind for the moment 
of his own predilections and prejudices; 
if he can tour the galleries with a zest for 
discoveries and not for individual’ pictures 
or the pictures by and of individuals, he 
will find himself stimulated, not by the 
dear old sheep in pasture but by the vig- 
orous creative note sounded in the canvases 
produced by men who are not blind to 
modern life and who begin to realize that, 
since the perfection of the photographic 
medium, the function of art is not to re- 
produce some material object that it may 
be preserved against the passage of time— 
some view, some individual, some interior, 
some flower—but to begin with an idea 
rather than an object, and to shape objects 
or the symbols of objects to the needs of 
that idea.” 

Then Miss Grafly announced a discovery. 
“Two young men, both associated with the 
Philadelphia art world, Francis Speight and 
Ross E. Braught, are starting to blaze their 
own art trails. Speight is more sensitive 
to subtleties, and brings to his work a 
poetic quality, while Braught is as dis- 
tinctively absorbed in decoration and dra- 
matic accent. Both choose the world of 
nature, but approach it with a definite idea 
and not with the hope that at some bend in 
a road they may find a picture waiting 
ready-made.” 
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Architecture 


The Architectural League of New York 
for its forty-third annual exhibition moved 
back to the compressed quarters of the Fine 
Arts Gallery, and the critics rejoiced because 
they did not have to plunge through miles of 
“allied miscellany.” It was possible once 
more, they found, to appraise architecture. 

The architecture by means of 
models and photographs, was overwhelm- 
ingly conservative, the critics agreed. Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune wrote with 
satisfaction: “Modernism, which has had 
such a dislocating effect upon so many of 
the younger painters and sculptors, has ap- 
parently left the architects quite untouched.” 
Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, on the other side, asserted that be- 
cause the exhibition suggested “William 
Morris and near Pompeii rather than 20th 
century America, the atmosphere of mod- 
ernity which an American architectural ex- 
hibition should connote, is conspicuously ab- 


shown, 


sent,” and added, “It is a curious bit of 
psychology that we, the most modern of 
nations, should remain such zealous guar- 


dians of the traditional.” 
The medal in architecture was awarded to 


Paul P. Cret for the Detroit Museum of 
Arts; the medal in decorative painting to 
Hildreth Meiere. for decorations of Ne- 


braska state capitol; medal for design and 
craftsmanship in native industrial art, Ed- 
ward F. Caldwell & Co., for grilles, font and 


lighting fixtures; silver medal in architec- 
ture for general work, Reginald Johnson, 


for Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Egyptian Gifts for Minneapolis 

Edward S. Harkness, one of the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
who has helped finance that institution’s 
Egyptian excavations, has made a gift of 
twenty objects from ancient Egypt to the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. They range 
from pottery vases of 4000 B. C. to relics of 
the Ptolemaic period, and include statuettes, 
faience and jewelry. 








California Etcher at National Museum 





“On the Rocks,” etching by Armin Hansen. 


The United States National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, at 
least is one place in the East where justice 
is done to California artists, if they be pro- 
ducers of prints. In January the museum 
showed the color prints of the Gearhart 
sisters of Pasadena, and the critics were 


appreciative, and in February it is offering 
a collection of forty-six etchings and dry- 
points by Armin Hansen of Monterey, 
painter, etcher and teacher, who is a native 
of San Francisco. Nearly all the works 
in the exhibition deal with fisher folk, their 
boats and their experiences. 





Pittsburgh’s Rousseau 


Readers of THE Art Dicest will remem- 
ber that John Kane, Pittsburgh house 
painter and native of Scotland, was given a 
place in the last International at Carnegie 
Institute, and that his picture, primitive but 
not modernist, raised a Philistine storm. 
Well, John Kane, house painter, has been 
awarded second prize for his “Turt'e Creek 
Valley, Towards Pittsburgh,” at the eight- 
eenth annual exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, at Carnegie Institute. 
The sophisticated jury was composed of 
Hayley Lever of New York, George Hard- 
ing of Philadelphia, and James R. Hopkins 
of Ohio. Kane, it seems, is a “Pittsburgh 
Rousseau,” and will not, like the douanier, 
have to die to be appreciated. 

First prize went to Norman MacGilvary 
for “Circe,” a little girl and two black cats, 
and third to M. J. Vick for “Family Group,” 
a vista of trees and rock. The Carnegie 
Institute $250 prize for the best group went 
to William R. Shulgo!ld. Other prize win- 
ners were Sarah C. Wilson, Elizabeth B. 
Robb, S. Rosenberg, Willard Perkins and 
William Wolfson. 

The “one man” exhibit this year consists 
of 29 works by Everett Warner. The Pitts- 
burgh critics declare the exhibition, which 
consists of 375 works by 150 Pittsburgh 
artists, to be the best yet held. It closes on 
March 9. 


Mr. Dikran G. Kelekian Sails 

Dikran G. Kelekian, dealer in Egyptian, 
Persian and Greek antiquities, has sailed 
for his annual visit to Egypt. Before leav- 
ing he said this season in the American 
art world had been thus far one of the best 
in his recollection. He complimented the 
growing taste of the public in the fine arts. 











Bishop, Auction Czar 


Cortlandt Field Bishop, lawyer and mil- 
lionaire real estate operator, has become the 
czar of the New York auction field. In 
1923, after the death of Thomas E. Kirby, 
he purchased the controlling interest in the 
American Art Galleries. Now it is an- 
nounced he has bought the Anderson Art 
Galleries. No definite plans of merger were 
given out and it is not known how long the 
two institutions will operate separately. 

Mr. Bishop in his announcement to the 
press said one or two salutary things. One 
was that he did not believe an auction house 
was a proper place for a dealer to sell his 
wares except in cases of liquidation or parti- 
tion. Another was that he believed a cata- 
logued description of a work of art should 
be all the “authentication” needed. It may 
be that this attitude will result in vastly im- 
proved auction conditions in America. 

According to the 1928 volume of the 
American Art Annual, the American Art 
Galleries last year sold a 31% by 23% Lucas 
Cranach for $125; an 85 by 56 Van Dyck 
for $1,900; a 41 by 52 Claude Lorrain for 
$450; a 30 by 25 Gainsborough for $300; a 
50 by 40 Constable for $200; a 30 by 25 
Largilliere for $100; a 25 by 42 Tiepolo for 
$60; a 30 by 22 Drouais for $160, and a 
25 by 21 Fragonard for $1,050. 





Mr. Robinson Brings Collection 

Mr. James Robinson will return March 1 
from abroad. He will bring a collection of 
old English silver and antique china, as well 
as a large consignment of Georgian furniture 
which he has personally collected in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. An exhibition will be 
held at his New York gallery, 731 Fifth 
Ave., in the latter part of March. 
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Hoosier Salon, Breaking All Records, 


Awards Thirty-Seven Prizes 





“Mill in Winter,” by Charles Reiffel. 
outstanding picture at the Hoosier Salon. 


Tue Art Dicest, being a condensed pub- 
lication, will name all the prize winners but 
not describe the prizes awarded at the fourth 
annual Hoosier Salon now being held at the 
galleries of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 
For, as Marguerite B. Williams says in the 
Chicago Daily News, “there are so many of 
them that what they all stand for in the 
way of comparative artistic merit is not 
always clear; and those age limits and stipu- 
lations for this and that are all irrelevant to 
the real issue.” There were thirty-seven 
prizes, worth $5,330, given by individuals 
and organizations ranging from the State 
Kiwanis to the Terre Haute Star. 

The salon is breaking all attendance and 
sales records. Indianans, who so long have 
been proud of the state’s novelists and poets, 
have become thoroughly “art conscious.” 
The catalogue of the exhibition bears this 
slogan on the cover: “Hoosier Art and 
Literature in Every American Home.” 
Miss Williams says that “state pride confi- 


John C. Shaffer prise for 


dently looks to Hoosier artists to keep to 
the pace set in the past by Hoosier states- 
men and men of letters.” 

“There is no doubt,” this critic says, “that 
the state of Indiana, and Chicago too for 
that matter, has become more ‘art conscious’ 
since the Hoosier salons were started by 
Mrs. Emma King and the Indiana society. 
But as for the Hoosier artists, they .have 
gone their own pace, developing and grow- 
ing slowly and gradually, as is the way of 
art. Most of them never heard of Matisse, 
said Mr. Bulliet in ‘Apples and Madonnas,’ 
a statement which the current Hoosier salon 
certainly bears out.” 

The critic of the Evening Post said the 
exhibition was “different from and _ better 
than the three previous salons. There 
is a better balance of the various classifica- 
tions, from painting and scu‘pture to minia- 
tures and cartoons, and several of the sec- 
tions are relatively stronger. The prizes 
have gone to about the right things.” This 


“Oak,” by Harvey Emrich. 
prise for best figure composition in the Hoosier Salon. 

















Awarded the Walter P. Murphy 


critic said the salon had the benefit of con- 
tributions from three nationally known na- 
tive artists — Eugene Savage, Wayman 
Adams and Victor Higgins. He concludes: 

“The Hoosier salon of 1928 indicates that 
the widely acclaimed art movement in In- 
diana is actually a movement and not merely 
a state of affairs.” 

Two prizes were still unannounced, but 
thirty-five of the winners were as follows: 
Charles Reiffel, Seth Velsey, Ruth Kerr, C. 
Warner Williams, J. E. Jordan, Sallie Hall 
Steketee, Clifton Wheeler, Marie Goth, 
Simon Baus, Frank Dudley, Will Vawter, 
Edgar Forkner, George Dietrich, Johann 
Berthelson, J. C. Sandefur, Victor Higgins, 
Fry Fisher, Harvey Emrich, Gaar Williams, 
Lucie Hartrath, Carl Graf, Charles Dahl- 
green, John King, Robert Davidson, E. H. 
Sharp, Stantey Crane, Helen Woodward, 
Bertha Baxter, Ada Schulz, W. E. Fager, 
Constance Forsyth, Mary Anderson, Edward 
Carlson, Adolph Schulz, Francis Brown. 





The da Vinci Case 


The famous $500,000 damage suit brought 
by Mrs. Andrée Hahn against Sir Joseph 
Duveen because he cast a reflection on the 
authenticity of her “La Belle Ferroniére,” 
which she contends is an original work by 
Leonardo da Vinci, has not been settled out 
of court, but will be tried soon in the Su- 
preme Court of New York. This word 
comes direct from Mrs. Hahn in Kansas 
City. 

Nor does Hyacinthe Ringrose any longer 
represent Mrs. Hahn, according to her let- 
ter. Her present attorneys, she asserts, are 
Messrs, Frueauff, Robinson & Sloan, of 67 
Wall Street, New York. Mr. Ringrose is 
understood to have gathered considerable evi- 
dence in the early stages of the case. He 
was reported in the last number of THE Art 
Dicest to have dined recently with Sir Jo- 
seph and Lady Duveen at their New York 
home. When asked about the report that the 
case had been settled out of court he replied 
that he had nothing to say except that he had 
a high regard for Sir Joseph. 

“As plaintiff in this action,” says Mrs. 
Hahn, “I beg to inform you that I have 
made no overtures to Sir Joseph Duveen for 
a settlement, but insisted that the case must 
be tried in court. I beg to inform you fur- 
ther that Mr. Hyasinthe Ringrose has been 











at one time my attorney, but is not now.” 

Mrs. Hahn, of an old French family, mar- 
ried an American army captain. “La Belle 
Ferroniére,”’ which resembles the same pic- 
ture in the Louvre, is a family heirloom. She 
asserts that Sir Joseph’s published opinion 
that it was only a copy prevented her from 
selling it to the Kansas City Art Institute. 


Philadelphia’s “Ten” 

When the “Ten Philadelphia Painters,” 
now reduced to eight, held their annual ex- 
hibition at the Art Club, they figuratively 
“turned down an empty glass” for Helen K. 
MacCarthy, who died since the last show: 
they devoted one whole wall to a memorial 
display of her canvases. The members ex- 
hibiting were Theresa F. Bernstein, Cora 
Brooks, Isabel Branson Cartwright, Mary 
Russell F. Colton, Constance Cochran, Fern 
I. Coppedge, Lucile Howard and M. Eliz- 
abeth Price. Invited sculpture by Harriet 
Frishmuth completed the display. 

The J/nquirer paid this tribute: “The ex- 
hibition is marked by those elements which 
have made these showings pre-eminently en- 
joyable and successful. There has been a 
happy and fruitful quest for beauty in far 
lands and at home; the pictures have that 
fortunate quality which gives them an appeal 
to the artist as well as the layman.” 














Knoedler Retires 


Mr. Roland Knoedler, dean of the fine arts 
business in America, has retired, after fifty 
years of service, as head of the firm of M. 
Knoedler & Co., whose active control has 
passed into the hands of four of his asso- 
ciates——his nephew, Carl R. Henschel, 
Charles C. Carstairs, Carman H. Messmore 
and Carroll Carstairs. The business was 
founded in New York in 1846 by Mr. 
Knoedler’s father, Michael Knoedler. Mr. 
Henschel now becomes head of the firm, 
after twenty-five years of service. Mr. 
Knoedler retains a portion of the preferred 
stock. 

Charles C. Carstairs, long associated with 
the galleries, played an important part in 
helping the late Henry C. Frick form his 
collection. Carroll Carstairs is his son. Mr. 
Messmore has been with the concern thirty 
years. 

The Knoedler Galleries have done incal- 
culable service to art appreciation in America 
in the last eight-two years by holding notable 
exhibitions, not only of old masters, but of 
modern American and European art. Many 
of the most valuable works in American 
museums were provided by the firm, which 
has also helped to form some of the finest of 
American collections, notably the Widener 
and the Andrew W. Mellon collections. 
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Youthful Rembrandt and “Crabbed Age” 


“Portrait of an Old Man 


When Rembrandt was 26 and full of 
zeal for exact visual representation, he 
painted this “Portrait of an Old Man with 
Beard,” which has just been sold by the 
Ehrich Ga‘leries to a New York collector. 
It was done in 1632, just after he had leit 
Leyden and in the first year of his resi- 
dence in Amsterdam, the year in which he 
painted his first great subject, “The Anat- 
omy Lesson.” 

The master had not yet fully developed 
his glorious synthesis, his golden tone and 





with Beard,’ by Rembrandt. 


| his wonderful light and shade, but his sym- 


| pathy and his character analysis had come 
| to fruition. His father had died that year, 
and it may be that he put some of the 
mellowness of his sorrow into this work. 
The portrait, which was formerly in the 
collection of Count Oldenbourg, is illus- 
trated in Dr. von Bode’s book on Rem- 
brandt and in the “Klassiker der Kunst,” 
and listed in Dr. Hofstede de Groot’s “Cat- 
alogue of Dutch Painters.” It is one more 
| fine old master for America. 





Turners Going to Waste 


The incident of the Thames flood waters 
invading the basement of the Tate Gallery 
drew attention to the fact that upwards oi 
20,000 sketches by J. M. W. Turner, princi- 
pally in water color, chalk, pencil and ink, 
which the artist bequeathed to the nation, 
have lain hidden for 75 years, and now an 
avalanche of letters to the London news- 
papers are demanding that these be made 
use of. 

It is demanded that the Turner sketches 
be divided into groups and distributed among 
the galleries of Great Britain and the Do- 
minions. 





Big Attendance in Detroit 
The annual report of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts asserts that between October 
7. when the new building was opened, and 
December 31 the attendance was more than 


200,000. During the year works of art 
were purchased for $170,380 and gifts 
amounting to $261,144 were made, making a 
total of $431,525 added to the value of the 
| collections. 





Under Cultivation 
I weary of this life 
So like a garden 
Under cultivation: 
Where natural beauty’s 
Clipped 

To strict formality, 
And marionettes 

Move, speak, gesture, 
Cautiously, 

Fearful of emphasis. 

I wish I were a bell 
That I might clang 

A brazen tongue. 





—Le Baron Cooke in “The Younger Set.” 





Making Art Easy 


The questionaire that has been sent from 
Palos Verdes, Calif., to art critics and others 
with the object of ascertaining the ten best 
works of art, and which has had much pub- 
licity in the art press, is the subject of a 
sarcastic leading article by Margaret Breu- 
ning on her art page in the New York 
Evening Post: 

“It ought not to take long,” says the 
critic. “The American public has become 
so accustomed to this game of questions and 
answers that with a brief glance mentally 
from the Taj Mahal, say, to Mona Lisa, 
with a few side excursions, topographical 
and chronological, the thing could be carried 
out quite satisfactorily in the fifteen minutes 
usually allotted to cultural matters and a 
perusal of the ten best books or whatever is 
the particular phase of self-improvement at 
the current moment. 

“If the question arises as to why this list- 
ing should be carried out, the answer is given 
in the pamphlet explaining the whole pro- 
cedure, and its real 100 per cent. American 
basis explained. It is to standardize art, to 
give ‘something to measure by. . . . Amer- 
ica lacks standards,’ the statement continues. 

“Having once established such a list on 
authority of a group of reasonably informed 
in the arts, it may serve as a starting point 
for comparison with other examples 
and be useful at reasonable intervals there- 
after to measure progress in the arts.’ 

“That is the idea—to measure, classify and 
standardize forms of creative procedure that 
may have escaped careful tabulation up to 
the present moment. Then, knowing what 
we should admire, we may go to it whole- 
heartedly, whether we know the why or not. 

“We could eventually, it would appear, 
arrange museums much on the principle of 
eggs in a grocery store and have art, good 
art, and strictly first-class art, according to 
listing, and require little of the visitor but 
physical presence and reasonably good vision. 
No more adventures or individual discoveries 
would in time disturb the even tenor of art. 
If it measured up, it could be accepted; if 
not, it could be excluded or a bit snipped off 
here and there, to suit the pattern. America 
means to be thorough in her standardization.” 





Norfolk’s “Art Corner” 


Norfolk, Va. has a new society of 
painters and sculptors which has named 
itself The Art Corner, and whichi has 
opened a club room in the Flat Iron Build- 
ing. It is an outgrowth of the Norfolk 
Society of Arts. An attraction at its 
opening exhibition was a group of decora- 
tions just completed for the steamship 
America by Miss Glenna Latimer, president 
of the club. 

The Art Corner will have its annual 
exhibition in the Seaboard Building during 
April under the auspices of the Norfolk 
Society of Arts. 





Southern League’s Convention 

April 12 and 13 have been selected for the 
eighth annual convention of the Southern 
States Art League in the Birmingham Pub- 
lic Library, Birmingham, Ala., and April i4 
for that of the Southern Conference of the 
American Association of Museums, bringing 
them into the week following Easter instead 
of the week before, as the dates previously 
announced were found to do. The annual 
exhibition will be opened April 12. 
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Modern Decoration 


The exhibition of “The Livable House,” 
under the auspices of Theodore Frankl, well 
known New York decorator, at the store of 
Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn was referred 
to in a leading article by Helen Appleton 
Read, art critic of the Eagle, as “the modern 
department store again asserting its role as 
a living museum of decorative and industrial 
art.” 

“A new note, known as the modern style, 
has for some time past been pervading all 
branches of the decorative arts,” she says. 
“We see it in women’s dress, commercial art, 
advertising, typography, window dressing, 
stage decoration, textile designs and decora- 
tive accessories. Only home interiors, it 
would seem, have remained unsusceptible to 
this note to any appreciable degree.” 


The modern note, she says, is of European 
origin, but she points out that its need orig- 
inated in America, which did so much to 
bring about the machine age and modern 
building construction. Describing “The 
Livable House,” she says: 


“In the first place, the architectural note 
is immediately strict—the absence of trim 
around door jambs and window frames, the 
doing away with moldings and baseboards, 
the architectural forms of modern steel-con- 
structed buildings. The furniture repeats 
architectural forms. Bookcases and chests 
of drawers in their tall perpendicularity com- 
bine a minimum of space with a maximum 
of utility and have as their inspiration the 
space conservation of the skyscraper. 


“The absence of ornament is characteristic 
of the furniture as well as of the interior 
architecture. Beauty is dependent upon line 
and proportion and the intrinsic quality of 
color of the material. Informality is as 
characteristic of the new age as elimination, 
with a resultant reflection in the shapes of 
modern furniture. Beds and couches are 
low. In each case it seems as if the modern 
furniture designer endeavored to reduce his 
furniture to the original concept of what 
constituted the function of chairs, tables and 
beds. 


“Bright colored upholstery, painted designs 
or appliques of gold and silver prevent these 
rational forms from becoming drably utili- 
tarian. Lighting fixtures offer a fertile field 
for ingenious design. Electric light 
fixtures have heretofore been made to assume 
the shapes of traditional means of illumina- 
tion—candlesticks and lamps, for example. 
The modern designer has sensed the incon- 
gruity of placing an electric light bulb atop 
an imitation candle and so designs fixtures 
which suggest that electricity is a current of 
light. In the matter of floor cover- 
ings the hitherto undisputed reign of the 
oriental rug is challenged. Plain floor cov- 
erings or else rugs designed with motifs re- 
flecting the design of prevailing in drap- 
eries and upholstery fabrics are preferred. 
These designs are derived either from the 
geometric forms of the cubist painters, which 
in turn opened the eyes of the designer to 
the decorative possibilities of machine forms, 
or from the simplified shapes of flowers and 
plant forms characteristic of modern paint- 
ing. The fresh, bright colors used every- 
where are directly the reflection of modern 
art, which keyed up the color sense of a gen- 
eration.” 

Mrs. Read concludes that modern decora- 
tion “embodies the very principles upon 
which we are building our society—hygiene, 
light, cheerfulness and the elimination of 
unnecessary labor. Furthermore, because of 
the freedom which the break with the period 





Boston Gets an Historical Tintoretto 





“Alessandro Farnese,” by Tintoretto. , 


The Boston Museum is proud of its new- 
est acquisition, Tintoretto’s portrait of the 
famous Alessandro Farnese as a boy, done 
in 1565, in the painter’s middle period. Tin- 
toretto had little liking for painting youth, 
but, as can be seen, there was the gleam 
of maturity already on the face of this 
sitter—almost a premonition of his crowded 
life as general, diplomatist, statesman and 
regent of the Netherlands, a position to 
which he was appointed by his uncle, Philip 
II of Spain. His countenance is severe, 
hardly in keeping with his apparel. 

But this apparel helps to make the pic- 





ture. Alessandro is clad in a tunic of 
slashed satin, bluish in tone, with gold 
braid and buttons, displayed against a black 
curtain. His ruff is of startling whitness. 
Unlike most works by Tintoretto, the color 
is of pristine brilliance. The palette, gay 
throughout, rests upon the simplest color 
scheme—white, black and red, with a touch 
of ochre. 

For more than a century this work had 
been in Scotland in a private collection, and 
had never been brought to the attention of 
the art world. Hence it has been unre- 
corded. It is a gift to the museum of Mrs. 
W. Scott Fitz and Robert Treat Paine II. 





motifs allows for, there is an unlimited op- 
portunity for expressing personal predilec- 
tions in the matter of color and arrange- 
ment.” 





Edmund Osthaus Dead 


Edmund Osthaus, well known American 
animal painter, was found dead in his bed in 
Florida, where he had gone for his annual 
painting and hunting trip. He had homes 
and maintained kennels in Toledo and Los 
Angeles, and was especially known as a 
painter of hunting dogs, particularly the 
American foxhound. 

Mr. Osthaus was born in Germany 70 
years ago, and came to America in 1883, 
settling in Todelo, where he became director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. Later he 
abandoned teaching and devoted himself en- 
tirely to painting. When he went to Florida 
he was apparently in robust health. 





Cram on Architecture 


While there has been a retrogression in 
most of the other arts, Ralph Adams Cram 
said in an address to the American Club of 
Paris, the development of American archi- 
tecture has been the greatest event of the 
generation. The Paris Herald quotes him 
as saying that literature and drama are the 
only other fine arts that have begun to keep 
pace with architecture in the United States. 

Mr. Cram described American architecture 
at the middle of the last century as “simply 
awful,” in part due to the philosophy of the 
period. He attributed the renaissance chiefly 
to H. H. Richardson and Charles McKim, 
whose initiative immediately after the Civil 
War saved the art from degeneration. 





Where the Old Saw Came From 


There is no great genius without a tinc- 
ture of madness. —Seneca. 
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New 


York Is to See Modern Interiors 





Group of Modern French Furnishings. 


Acting on the theory that “the saturation 
point of copying period rooms for Amer- 
ican homes and that, 
“the creating designs ex- 
pressive of the times is at hand,’ the New 
York firm of Lord & Taylor, backed by 
an impressive committee of advisers and 
sponsors, planned 
French “ensembles,” 
by the French ambassador on the evening 
of Feb. 23. 

The 


carding 


has been reached,” 


movement for 


has an exhibition of 


which will be opened 


French have taken the lead in dis- 
the old of furniture and 
creating a new, expressive of the modern 
era. “Ensemble” is the term by which the 
French designer architect prefers to desig- 
nate an interior in which architecture, 
niture and decorative 
own creation. Seven 
shown. Generally 


styles 


fur- 
his 
be 


accessories 
of 


are 


these will 


speaking, superimposed | 


ornament and decoration which has no re- 
lation to the structure is avoided. Furni- 
ture is strictly related to its background. 
Sponsors of the show point out that while 
other European countries, notably Sweden 
and Germany, have been developing a mod- 
ern style in interiors simultaneously with 
France, the Paris department stores have 
brought the new style to a point where 
these “ensembles” may be purchased for 
moderate prices. It is hoped that the same 


thing may occur in America. On the ad- 
visory committee are many well known 
American critics and leaders of the art 


world, including Frank Crowinshie!d, Henry 
McBride, Helen Appleton Read, Forbes 
Watson, Richard Bach, Paul Manship, Eu- 
gene Speicher and Alon Bement; and the 
patrons include Mrs. E. Roland Harriman, 
Otto H. Kahn, Condé Nast, Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt and Miss Anne Morgan. 





Stolen Statue Returned 


Did the person who abstracted a bronze 
nude by Anthony de Francisi from the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute and several days later 
left it by the side of a mail box for the 
postoffice to return only “borrow” it to enjoy 
for awhile, or did he become frightened when 
he saw it reproduced in the Sentinel? The 
Institute’s director, Alfred G. Pelikan, would 
like to know, and so would the police. 

Maybe the innate Latin love for the beau- 
tiful was responsible for the theft. For sev- 
eral days attendants had observed the visits 
of a man, believed to be of Italian blood, 
who would haunt the room where the sculp- 
ture, entitled “Yawn” and depicting a comely 
young woman, was displayed. With a news- 
paper in his hand, he would sit for long 
periods gazing at the statue. It is believed 
he used the neyspaper to conceal his booty. 





In an Art Gallery 

I shall speak gently here lest I should mar 
The fragile aura of creation’s birth; 
For I have known the bitterness of dearth, 
When mind and body waged a futile war— 
When harsh notes left a jagged, ugly scar 
And all my striving seemed of little worth; 
But these are dreams ethereal, yet of earth 
With faith and courage for their scimitar. 
And here, one dauntless spirit sang through 
tears 

rose 
strong ; 
Another soared and caught the sunlight’s 

spell 
And carried bits of childhood through the 
years— 

3ut O, the thwarted soul who labored long 

Yet imaged fairer than his brush could tell! 
—Margaret E. Bruner. 


And triumphant, free, with vision 





Ideal Museums 


The awarding of the Architectural League's 
1928 medal to Paul Cret for designing the 
Detroit Museum gave Royal Cortissoz of the 
New York Herald Tribune the text for a 
long article on America’s museum construc- 
tion problem. After referring to the Freer 
in Washington, the Fogg at Harvard and the 
forthcoming opening of the Clark wing of 
the Corcoran, and the plan for a vast Na- 
tional Gallery at Washington, he asserts that 
“the museum idea is in the air,” and says: 

“This is precisely the time to make sure 
that our prodigious growth is proceeding 
along the right lines, and it is doubly inter- 
esting, therefore, to find in a recent number 
of The Architectural Forum some pertinent 
remarks by a museum expert, Mr. Henry W. 
Kent, of the Metropolitan Museum. 

‘He writes out of close contact with the 
subject. One of the first conclusions to 
which practical experience has driven him is 
that tradition, in this matter, is not neces- 
sarily as useful as it might seem. ‘The 
Louvre-Vatican idea of museum functions,’ 
he says, ‘is as dead as the dodo,’ and he gives 
a convincing explanation. The traditional 
museum, he reminds us, has been concerned 
only with ‘the fine arts,’ which is to say 
with painting, sculpture and—because they 
could not be avoided—archzological remains, 
whereas today space must also be found for 
‘the arts which have an intimate relation to 
the things of daily life and to the indus- 
tries.’ : 

“What needs to be again and again en- 
forced, and what Mr. Kent wisely advocates, 
is the modification of the museum tradition 
in architectural matters—halls, galleries, ro- 
tundas, monumental flights of steps, lofty 
wall and s@ on. What Mr. Kent is 
tilting at, I take it, is the light-hearted sac- 
rifice of museum proprieties to architectural 
splendor. He speaks of ‘the dignified and 
stately disasters resulting from too great 
devotion to the sacred principle of the fenes- 
tration of the facade.’ It is a point well 
taken. Turning to the whole broad question 
of museum planning, Mr. Kent casually 
throws in an allusion to the fact that ‘a well 
known museum still exhibits snuff boxes in 
a room with a fifty-foot ceiling!’ 

“Obviously, the architect must be not sim- 
ply an architect, but a deep student of mu- 
seums—a truism not always demonstrated by 
results. He must think less of tradition, less 
of the ‘monumental’ effect and more of the 
infinite number of ‘housing problems’ that 
confront him. Mr. Kent's essential 
argument I understand to be that collabora- 
tion between architect and museum man must 
go deeper and deeper if we are to arrive at 
the ideal museum building.” 

Mr. Cortissoz takes up a “question not 
touched upon by Mr. Kent, the question of 
wall covering and its color. Only the other 
day Mr. Charles A. Platt, the architect of 
the new wing at the Corcoran Gallery, im- 
ported from France, where it had been spe- 
cially woven, a new stuff for the walls. This 
ecru sheathing ought, I think, to work a 
revolution. It is neither too light nor too 
dark, it is beautiful in color and texture, and 
it makes the best background for pictures I 
have ever seen. How sorely it has been 
needed !” 





Forbids Sale to America 


Mussolini has forbidden the exportation 
to America of the 20,000 rare and precious 
books constituting the Biblioteca Canale of 
Crespano, Italy, which an anonymous Chi- 
cagoan had contracted to buy for the New- 
berry Library at the price of 2,000,000 lire. 











alle 
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The Luxembourg Shows 107 Works by Gauguin in Many Media 





“Meyer de Haan,” bust portrait in wood by 
Paul Gauguin. 


Pau! Gauguin—alone in soul, cut off from 
the world of men in Tahiti and in the 
Marquesas, toiling with a tragic intensity, 
with an amazing versatility, toiling despite 
an ever harassing and hampering poverty, 
and, for years, while enduring intolerable 
suffering from a complication of diseases— 
was neglected of men, so neglected they 
even forgot to mark his grave in the little 
native cemetery on Hiva-Oa. His paint- 
ings went begging for awhile in the marts 
of the world. In Tahiti men would not 
pay ten francs for a masterpiece. 

And now a special exposition of 107 of 
his works is being held in Paris in the 
Luxembourg, throughout February, which 
is of outstanding interest because of the 
wide variety of the work of the artist 
shown. It looms as a sort of propitiatory 
gesture, as it were, to the shade of Gauguin, 
writes Francis Dickie to THe Art Dicesr. 

There are five portraits made by Gauguin 
of himseif; 19 wood sculptures; 7 objecis 
of art in wood sculpture; 9 ceramics; 10 
original planches ; 9 monotypes; 2 eau fortes 
and 41 wood cuts, mostly on Japanese pa- 
per, and 4 illustrated manuscripts, the var- 
ious objects coming largely from the col- 
lections of Daniel de Monfreid (Gauguin’s 
greatest friend and helper) ; Amedee Schuf- 
fenecker, Marcel Guerin, Henri Focillon, 
Madame Marie Henri (once owner of the 
inn of that name where Gauguin lived in 
Brittany), P. Duiro and H. Floury. 

There was only one piece lacking to have 
made this exposition complete in examples 
of all the varied forms of art in which 
Gauguin labored; that was the “primitive” 
of “Joan of Arc” found upon an inn wall 
in Brittany last year after being covered 
by wall paper for forty years. This is 
the only fresco Gauguin is known to have 
done, and it has been seen by only about 
fifty people. Fortunately THe Art DicEst 
has secured a photograph, never before re- 
produced in America. THe Art Dicest 





already has told the story of the finding of 
this fresco in part. 

In 1887 Gauguin, with the abysmal growl 
of necessity loud in his ears, according to 
Mr. Dickie, found a cheap place to live in 
the little village of Pouldu, Brittany. On 
wet days he painted upon the inn wall a 
strangely disturbing fresco, four feet three 
inches by two feet in size, beneath which 
he wrote a line of Wagner: “All art exe- 
cuted for money alone is without value.” 
This picture is supposed to represent “The 
Maid” as she would appear in the eyes of 
a Breton peasant. In it lurks an uncanny, 
mysterious something which spreads out 
from the canvas like an aura, a veritable 
presence, weird and strange, and baffling 
words. 


Marie Henri, keeper of the inn, and whom 
Gauguin immortalized in “La Belle Angéle,” 
now in the Louvre and reproduced in THF 
Art Dicest of 15th April, 1927, covered 
the bricks with wall paper, deeming the 
picture ugly, and for forty years the fresco 
was hidden. Then one day last year when 
the patronne, now rather old, cleared the 
wall of a quarter of a century of paper, 
an American painter, Isidore Levi by name, 
caught sight of the fresco. He bought the 
wall and had that part containing the paint- 
ing sawn away and reinforced in special 
concrete and brought it to Paris. Now lhe 
is preparing to take it to America. 

Few of the 41 woodcuts are, by their 
nature, capable of reproduction. There is 
about them a strangeness that is word 
baffling. Gauguin, of all painters, must be 
seen, and this particularly in connection 
with his woodcuts, to be comprehended. 
But from one and all of them emanates the 
same mysterious uncanniness, something 
gloomily imponderable and terrible, the an- 
guished expression of a spirit terribly torn, 
striving for expression, and, though suc- 





“Joan of Arc,’ fresco by Paul Gauguin. 


ceeding from the onlooker’s point of view, 
unsatisfied, retaining something defying the 
burin and the brush. This sense of terrible 
repression lurks forever in the lines and the 
formless black spaces of the work. 





Gutzon Borglum’s “Lanier” 
[Concluded from page 1] 


also in the trying reconstruction days. This 
statue, recently unveiled in the Hall of 
Fame, Washington, was Mr. Borglum’s 
gift to the commonwealth. He received no 
remuneration therefor, and, moreover, gave 
the original clay model, preserved so as to 
make it imperishable, to the State oi 
Georgia. It was unveiled in the capitol at 
Atlanta with impressive ceremonies of 
February 11. 

Georgia dismissed Gutzon Borglum from 
the Stone Mountain project—that of carv- 
ing a gigantic memorial to the Confederacy 
on a granite mountainside—and engaged 
Augustus Lukeman to complete the work. 
There have been many recriminations, as 
readers of THe Art Dicest have read. 





“No-Jury” Show in Dubuque 

The “no-jury” art exhibition movement 
has spread as far as Dubuque, Iowa, where 
the first annual display will be held in the 
Public Library Art Gallery from March 
19 to 24. Any Dubuque artist is eligible, 
and for an entry fee of 50 cents he may 
show six subjects in any medium. Tokens 
of merit will be awarded by the Dubuque 
Art Association. 





A Missouri Exhibition 

Out of the state-wide exhibition of Mis- 
souri art to be held in connection with the 
Women’s National Exposition in St. Louis, 
March 12 to 17, it is expected that another 
state federation of arts will arise. Florida 
and Indiana now have federations. The ex- 
hibition is in charge of Mrs. Frederick B. 
Hall of St. Louis, chairman of the fine arts 
committee of the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Prizes ranging from $500 
to $50 and totalling $2,000 wiil be awarded. 

The artists ot the western division of 
Missouri will send their entries to the Con- 
rad Hug Galleries, Kansas City, between 
Feb. 15 and March 1, where they will be 
passed upon by a jury composed of Walter 
A. Bailey, president of the Kansas City So- 
ciety of Artists, Miss Coah Henry and 
Miss Delle Miller. 


Legend 
A king once said to a poet: 
“Sing of my achievements 
And I will make you laureate.” 
Whereupon the poet 
Sang a song of destruction, 
And forfeited his head; 
The king, too, soon met the axman’s blow; 
Only the song lived... . 


—Le Baron Cooke. 
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Fred Torrey Cuts a Frieze for Chicago’s Newest skyecraper 
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“The Trapper,’ by Fred Torrey. 


Chicago will soon be as conspicuous for 
the monumental towers surmounting its 
newer skyscrapers as for the skyscrapers 
themselves. Chicago architects designed the 





first steel-skeleton building less than four 
decades ago and following in its train tall 
commercial buildings have risen the country 
over. All too often the fronts of these 
cioud-reaching buildings are conspicuously 
uninteresting. The new towers and the re- 
cessed upper stories, however, are giving 
distinction and massive beauty to the soar- 
ing piles. And now another improvement 
is the addition of sculpture to otherwise 
conventional facades. 

Among the new lantern-crowned high 
buildings in the vicinity of Chicago's: new 
Wacker Drive is the thirty-seven story 333 
North Michigan Avenue Building. Extend- 
ing across its entire front and at the fifth 
story, Fred Torrey, Chicago sculptor, has 
modeled a frieze, or a series of tablets, 
carved of Indiana limestone, the figures of 
which are seven feet high. As the building 
occupies a spot notable in the history of 
Chicago the sculptor has chosen historical 
incidents suggested by the explorer and the 
missionary, LaSalle and Marquette, and 
scenes of the day of the covered wagon, 
and the life of the pioneer and the Indian. 
In the order of their placement are “The 
Portage,” which depicts Father Marquette 
with Indians pulling a sledge; “The Covered 
Wagon Era”; three small tablets, “The 
Vanishing Indian,” “The Pioneer Woman” 
and “The Trapper”; then come “The Fort 
Dearborn Episode” which shows the pioneer 
defending the fort, and “The Peaceful Paci- 
fication of the Indians,” which reveals La- 
Salle trading with the red men. 

In choosing subjects and in designing 
these historical tablets Mr. Torrey endeav- 
ored to make them symbolize the primitive 
methods of industry and commerce, themes 
suitable to a commercial building. He 
translated his ideas into the stone in such 
a way that the sculptures do not quarrel 
with the remainder of the facade. Much 
of the surface of the figures is in the same 
plane as the face of the building. In order 
to make them carry and yet not be too 
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“The Vanishing Indian,” by Fred Torrey. 


insistent, the silhouettes of the various 
groups are outlined by a V-sunk cut, about 
two inches deep, thus giving the frieze the 
character of a drawing. 





In the Elgin Room 


[Thomas Hardy is dead. His last poem, 
according to Edmund Gosse, was “Christmas 
in the Elgin Room,” begun in 1905 but fin- 
ished a little while before its publication 
last Christmas Eve. in the London Times]. 


“What is the noise that shakes the night, 
And seems to soar to the Pole-star 
height ?” 
—‘Christmas bells, 
The watchman tells 
Who walks this hall that blears us captives 
with its blight.” 


“And what, then, mean such clangs, so 
clear?” 
—*’Tis said to have been a day of cheer, 
And source of grace 
To the human race 
Long ere their woven sails winged us to 
exile here. 


“We are those whom Christmas over- 
threw 
Some centuries after Pheidias knew 
How to shape us 
And bedrape us 
And to set us in Athena’s temple for men’s 
view. 


“O it is sad now we are sold— 
We gods! for Borean people’s gold, 





And brought to the gloom 
Of this gaunt room 
Which sunlight shuns, and sweet Aurore but 
enters cold. 


“For all these bells, would I were still 
Radiant as on Athenai’s Hill.” 
—“And I, and I!” 
The others sigh, 
“Before this Christ was known, we had 
men’s good will.” 


Thereat old Helios could but nod, 
Throbbed, too, the Ilissus River-god, 
And the torsos there 
Of deities fair, 
Whose limbs were shards beneath some 
Acropolitan clod: 


Demeter too, Poseidon hoar, 
Persephone, and many more 
Of Zeus’ high breed,— 
All loth to heed 
What the bells sang that night which shook 
them to the core. 
—Thomas Hardy. 





Club Women Give a Forsyth 
The Indiana Federation of Clubs has pre- 
sented “In Summer Hills” by William For- 
syth, Indiana landscapist, to the head- 
quarters of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in Washington. 





Paintings by the Insane 


What some persons have unkindly said 
was just another Autumn Salon was the 
exhibition of paintings by inmates of French 
psychopathic institutions shown in Paris re- 
cently. Although similar exhibits have 
sometimes been on display in the institu- 
tions themselves for the study of specialists, 
this is the first time in France that one has 
been open to the public. 

The Journal, in commenting on the show, 
noted that the cubistic painters aimed to 
create work that was not an imitation of 
the real but something entirely independent 
of what inspired it, and that in the insane 
the creative instinct is even more greatly 
developed since it is not impeded by reason. 


Some of the pictures were drawn on the 
paper wrappings of biscuit boxes, some on 
bits of cloth, with whatever medium that 
was at hand. Most of them were primitive 
and fantastic, though there were also re- 
marble decorative drawings of fruits and 
flowers, and a group of heads of surprising 
beauty were done by a woman. An insane 
priest did an amusing drawing of a pope 
making papal bulls of soap before an as- 
sembly of frogs. 

The works in the exhibition were largely 
from the curious collection gathered by Dr. 
A. Marie, head of a clinical asylum. 
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Frick’s Modernism 


How the late Henry Clay Frick was 
planning to endow a museum of modern 
art in New York was revealed by Mrs. 
Marie Sterner in a recent conversation. 
She was talking in her gallery about the 
modern movement being no longer modern 
because it was so thoroughly established, and 
of her part in promoting for Knoedler’s Gal- 
leries the first important show by an Amer- 
ican dealer of paintings of modern artists 
of more than a decade ago, when she re- 
marked that it was a shame that the old 
Vanderbilt mansion at 57th and Fifth Ave. 
had been torn down to be replaced by an 
ugly type of business building. 

“But what has that to do with modern- 
ism?” she was asked. 

“Nothing now,” she replied. “But it 
would have made a beautiful museum, and 
if only Mr. Frick had lived, that is what 
it would be today.” 


“Tell the readers of THe Art Dicest 
about it,” was suggested. 


“It is a long story, but it can be told 
briefly by omitting some personal details. 
Now that I think of it, it seems strange 
that it has never been published. That 
Henry C. Frick, who succeeded J. P. Mor- 
gan as our leading collector of old masters 
at hundreds of thousands apiece, would 
have done this for modern art seems almost 
incredible. And yet he had a flair for fine 
pictures, even more so than either Morgan 
or Clark, and the thing appealed to him 
greatly on the side of patriotism and con- 
noisseurship. Frankly, he did not know 
the names even of our best living painters 
of seven or eight years ago, but he knew 
good pictures when he saw them, and he 
was learning about our artists when his un- 
expected death put an end to the project 
for a modern museum. 


“Tt was in 1914 in Paris that I told Mr. 
Roland Knoedler that the Barbizon school 
was passée, and he asked me to get up a 
modernist show. And it was because I was 
with the Knoedler Galleries, for whom I 
had promoted the exhibitions which caused 
so much discussion, that I happened to meet 
Mr. Frick. I was with a luncheon party 
at Sherry’s where he was present, and he 
and I talked art at some length. And yet 
the next time he visited Knoedler’s, and 
I said ‘Good morning, Mr. Frick,’ as he 
entered, he passed me by as though he had 
never seen me. For three years after that 
he continued to drop in at Knoedler’s oc- 
casionally, and he seemed never to know 
me, and I paid no attention to him. 

“And then one day, as though we had 
been friendly all the time, he entered my 
room at the galleries, and looked at a 
number of pictures, and asked their price. 
‘Those are not for sale, they are works I 
have bought for my own pleasure,’ I told 
him, and after a time he left. I was sur- 
prised, some days later, to receive a tele- 
phone call from him. He was at the other 
end of the wire when I answered, and he 
asked me to come to his home and give 
him my opinion about the arrangement of 
some pictures. 

“He was Caesar to art dealers, and so 
I called a cab and went up there. We went 
through several rooms, and I gave him 
suggestions about a number of art works, 
and the arrangement of furniture and dra- 
peries. When he had obtained the informa- 
tion he wanted he let me know, more by 
his manner than any other way, that he was 


Southwest Tradition 


in Arizona Museum 





The new Arizona Museum, at Phoenix. 


This is the first unit of the new Arizona 
Museum, which is destined to house a great 
archeological collection, including the . art 
of the prehistoric Indians as well as those 
of modern times. It is a beautiful example 
of the type of architecture which the South- 
west has evolved to fit the needs of its cli- 
mate out of Spanish and Indian traditions. 

The building, which is of adobe, was not 
provided by the state but, by the people of 
Phoenix, who organized an_ association. 
Thirty organizations participated in its 
founding. Much of the material for the 
first unit was donated by Phoenix firms, 
and much of the labor provided free by 
the unions. 

Many of the archaeological relics of Ari- 
zona have been excavated by individuals, 





who have coilections in their homes. It is 
expected that many of these private collec- 
tions will find their way into the museum 
by gift and bequest. Dr. Omar A. Turney, 
who has collected 90,000 specimens of south- 
western archaeology in the last forty years, 
has announced that he will make the mu- 
seum the custodian of his treasures. 

While the museum is not to be an art 
gallery, the director, Odd S. Halseth, has 
placed a room temporarily at the disposal 
of the artists for a night school. 

Phoenix, which now has a population of 
50,000, has a vigorous art movement, and 
the nucleus for a municipal collection of 
paintings has been formed. This will be 
housed in a room in the new city hall until 
an art gallery is constructed. 








through with me. I felt like a dismissed 
lackey. 

“Some time later there was another tele- 
phone call from him and again I went to 
his mansion. I gave him more suggestions, 
and this affair, I felt, was about to end 
as the other, when I forestalled him by 
asking: ‘I suppose you are through with 
me again, aren’t you?’ and before he coutd 
say anything I let him know what was 
what, and before his servants. ‘It will be 
a good thing for you to be told a few 
things so that you, and those about you, 
will know that there are some persons in 
the world who don’t care to visit you and 
be treated like lackeys,’ I said, or words to 
that effect, and then left him. 

“After that we were real friends, and he 
used to come to the Knoedler Galleries and 
talk to me, and then it was that I aroused 
his interest in modern art. ‘Suppose that 
the De Medicis and Philip IV of Spain, 
and other great art patrons of the past had 
bought only the art that was ancient in 
their day?’ I said to him once. ‘Would 
Michelangelo and Velasquez and other art- 
ists of those days who are now famous 
have had any chance for development?’ 

“T showed him pictures by Bellows and 
Rockwell Kent and Maurice Prendergast 
and John Sloan and other American painters 





who were doing things worth while. “Who 
painted that?’ he asked, pointing to a 
picture by Bellows. I told him, but the 


name meant nothing. ‘I want that,’ he said, 
and paid $2,000 for it without question. He 
liked a work by Kent, and paid $1,800 for 
it. He was surprised when I told him the 
artist had originally sold it, and not long 
before, for sixty dollars. 

“Then followed the suggestion for a 
museum of modern American art. ‘Where 
do you think we could find a building for 
it?’ he inquired one day, and I said the 
Vanderbilt mansion would be a good one, 
and that it was believed to be purchasable. 
He agreed that it would be just about right. 
With his income of many millions a year 
from his steel mills, the price would have 
meant little to him. It was my p‘an to fill 
the mansion with pictures, and have sculp- 
ture outdoors in a garden setting. But he 
died after buying only a few pictures as a 
nucleus for the modern museum.” 





Humor In Art 
There is a place for the satirist in poetry, 
as in drawing, sculpture, and even of late 
in music. No art is so secure in seriousness 
as to reject the challenge of humor, whether 
it be simple or grotesque in mood and 
method. —Harriet Monroe, in “Poetry.” 
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Museum Shows a Victorian Drawing Room 
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Victorian Room at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts has 
arranged an object lesson in the shape of 
a Victorian drawing room. Crowds have 
been flocking to see it and it has been the 
subject of much conversation. Friends of 
the Institute ransacked Minneapolis and St. 
Paul in order to bring together the typical 
furniture and accessories of the American 
home of fifty and seventy-five years ago, 
the period lying between the Crystal Palace 
Exposition in London in 1851 and the Phil- 
adelphia Centennial in 1878. 

In the Institute’s drawing room there 
are “make believe” windows with lace cur- 
tains and heavy fringed hangings on both 
sides of a small marble fireplace. A golden 
harp stands by one of the windows, and a 
music rack in the form of a golden lyre. 
“What-nots” loaded with daguerreotypes, 
shells, glass slippers and vases “soften” the 
corners. There are two Rogers groups, and 
on the center table reposes one of the quaint- 
est and most typical reminders of the Vic- 
torian era, a glass dome containing a wax 
harp and an arbor literally teeming with 
tiny wax cupids. Doubtless it was entitled 
“The Spirit of Music.” 

Of Victorian furnishings there are a 
chairback walnut sofa, a melodion, a papier 
mache table inlaid with floral designs in 
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a variety of woods and mother of pearl, 
a worsted and hair wreath in a shadow 
frame, and several landscapes and portraits 
of the period. There are a pair of family 
portraits painted by John Pope, father of 
the noted American architect, John Russell 
Pope. 

“For all its reminiscent oddity,” says the 
Institute, “the Victorian era had real sin- 
cerity, for the furniture of the late General 
Grant and early Grover Cleveland periods 
was an honest attempt at elegance in spite 
of its over-elaboration. There are traces 
everywhere of European influence, a bit of 
Empire, a touch of William Morris, a dash 
of older styles. It must be accepted as a 
phase, and a perfectly honest one, of Amer- 
ican culture struggling against great odds.” 





Finds Way to Renovate Casts 

A coating which may be sprayed upon 
plaster casts and similar objects which have 
become discolored by exposure to dust and 
dirt, has been discovered by the Art Museum 
of Springfield, Mass. Painting with flat 
white, and other methods, were found to 
have serious drawbacks. The formula fi- 
nally utilized cleans the cast without de- 
stroying its delicacy of modelling. It leaves 
a soft finish which lacks all appearance of a 
painted surface and yet does away with the 
chalkiness of the plaster cast. 





Mrs. Bowdoin in Europe 
Mrs. Harold M. Bowdoin of the Little 
Gallery, New York, is in Europe on a visit 
to London, Paris, Prague, Vienna, Florence 
and Rome. She will seek antique art ob- 
jects and special linens for her gallery. 





Massachusetts 








THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Call at our new location. 
lection of real Antiques. 
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Farmhouse a Museum 


Are antiques art? Well, Dorothy Grafly 
is the daughter of a noted sculptor, and she 
is a noted critic, and she has been visiting 
the home of J. Stogdell Stokes, a trustee of 
the Pennsylvania Museum. All this sounds 
artistic, doesn’t it? There is more. Mr. 
Stokes has made his home in an old farm- 
house in Huntingdon Valley, Pa., where he 
has been assembling a collection of early 
American furniture. The farmhouse itself 
first gave him the urge to collect, and Miss 
Grafly says of it in the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

“About it are clustered its spring house, 
its smoke house, its granary. Within are 
the fine old fireplaces, the low ceilings, the 
old closets, the floors of varying levels. 

“To keep the old atmosphere without the 
suspicion of a museum tendency has added 
zest to the interest of collecting, for the old 
farmhouse is the family home, lived in, 
and used, as a home should be used, as the 
setting for American life. The character of 
his old farmhouse has caused him to center 
his-interest in Pennsylvania antiquities. And 
by antiquities he does not mean the finely 
wrought and accredited pieces of such mas- 
ter craftsmen as Savery and Randolph. 

“It is true that he possesses two excellent 
examples of the art of Savery in two fine 
old chairs, but the bulk of his collection 
dates from the founding of Pennsylvania, 
with an ancient and simple chair from Penn’s 


| own mansion as the nucleus, to the more 


sophisticated period of mahogany and the 
cabinetmakers. The dates range approxi- 
mately from the 1680’s to the time of the 
Revolution. 


“The urge to decorate and to render color- 
ful the simplest of utensils was particularly 
strong among the Pennsylvania Germans, 
and it was with their iron work, their kitchen 
and dining-room ware, their chests and bride 
boxes and certificates that the Pennsylvania 
countryside once teemed. 

“The collection of lighting fixtures traces 
the evolution from the single candle to the 
six candle-power, from the simplest to the 
most elaborate of designs. Between are the 
sconces, several of them very rare, with their 
reflectors fashioned of geometric arrange- 
ments of disc-shaped molded bits of shining 
pewter. Others are of brass, and still others 
painted in the yellow and dull red—favorite 
colors of the Pennsylvania German localities. 

“In a cabinet of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its fine hand-wrought panelling, 
stands a brilliant china service of gaudy 
Pennsylvania German design, quite as strik- 
ing as anything brought from China, and far 
more in keeping with the spirit of the Penn- 
sylvania farmhouse. 

“Many pieces from his collection are now 
on view at the Pennsylvania Museum.” 
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Venetian Glass . 


Mabel M. Swan of the Christian Science 
Monitor went exploring in a gondola to 
find the place where Venetian glass is made. 
On the island of Murano, a mile from Ven- 
ice, she discovered that glass is still being 
wrought that is wonderful to behold in the 
making, and exquisite when made, but she 
doubts that it equals the product of the 
past. 

She says that the island is “almost hidden 
in the haze of heat and smoke from its 
many furnaces, little changed at this dis- 
tance from the days of the thirteenth cen- 
tury when Venice was the only place where 
glass was manufactured. The glassmakers 
had been forced by the Great Council to 
leave Venice and settle on this island under 
the pretense that the furnaces were too 
great a menace of fire, but in reality to 
enable the police to more easily control the 
monopoly of the glass trade. 

“In the years that followed, from 1275 to 
1295, some very unusual laws were enforced 
both for the protection of the glass trade 
and for the improvement of its conditions. 
These laws forbade the export of any ma- 
terials necessary for the making of glass; 
they allowed the use of elmwood only for 
the heating of furnaces; they banished for- 
ever those who left Venice to work abroad. 
During this period the art of glass-making 
reached its highest level r~* only in artistry 
of form but in the beauty and quality of 
the glass and of the enamel used for deco- 
ration. A school for instruction in glass 
painting was also held there.” 

She tells of the vicissitudes of the in- 
dustry, which was almost ruined by Bohe- 
mian competition in 1725, down to the pres- 
ent, when governmental aid has revived it. 
The revival dates from 1866. She con- 
tinues : 

“Lightness both of form and material are 
characteristics of Venetian glass. The 
great amount of decoration on the stem 
of the vase or glass is also typical. The 
lovely sea dragon and sea horse on the stems 
of different models, were conceptions of 
some early glassmaker who from his prison 
island could look only to the sea for in- 
spiration and to whose imagination the or- 
namented prows of some gondola nosing its 
way through the early morning mists of 
the lagoon perhaps took shape in the form 
of a sea horse. 

“You must not fail to visit the very 
wonderful collection of old Venetian glass 
now in a large hall in Salviati’s establish- 
ment on the Grand Canal. This collection 
which represents a great amount of re- 
search and work was exhibited in 1922 for 
the first time. It is valuable not only for 
its historical worth but serves as authentic 
models for reproduction in the patterns 
which are being made today. 

“Here are most graceful vases and glasses 
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A Tiled Room Designed 5,000 Years Ago 


The section of room above pictured, witn 
its wonderful blue tile in a “reed-mat” de- 
sign on the wall, was constructed about 
3,000 years B. C., which was 1,700 years 
before Tutankhamen, 5,000 years ago. How 
proud a modern craftsman might be of such 
work! 

It is one of the rooms in the tomb of 
the pharoah Zoser, recently found at Sak- 
kara. The reproduction is made from a 
drawing by Mrs. W. N. Firth, a relative of 


Mr. Cecil Firth, director of excavations ‘at: 


Sakkara for the Egyptian department of 
antiquities. 

“In most of the rooms,” says the Jilus- 
trated London News, “the walls are tiled 
so as to give the impression of being lined 
with reed mats, the tiles being let into 
grooves in the stone, while narrow bands of 
white limestone are carved to represent the 
fastenings by means of which the reeds are 
held together. Each room has an arched 
design above, in imitation of a window, 
with mullions formed by ‘Dad’ signs of 
blue-tile inlay.” 











Tiled Room in Zoser’s Tomb. 





whose twisted and decorated stems seem 
too fragile to hold their bowls; candelabra 
with crystals delicate enough to have been 
made from frost; chandeliers blazing with 
light reflected from festoons of blown beads; 
Florentine lights for table decorations; 
fourteenth century knives.with handles of 
chalcedony; and the most valuable piece 
in the collection—an altar of the fifteenth 
century in the Byzantine style resplendent 
with colored glass and figures of enamel 
paintings.” 





Our Superior Windsor Chairs 

The New York Sun says that in furniture, 
although America may concede superiority 
to English design in most, things, “there 
is one thing in which we certainly excel, 
and that is the Windsor chair. Our old 
American Windsors have a beauty of de- 
sign and proportion which is not approached 
by any English variety.” 


“Making Art Pay” 

The English tourist agencies, which each 
year pilot thousands of Britons through 
Italy, are complaining of the continuous in- 
crease in admission fees to the Italian art 
galleries. It now costs 12 lire (63 cents) 
to see the Uffizi collections in Florence, 
while in 1914 it cost but 1 lira. It costs 12 
lire to enter the museum at Naples. At 
Pompeii it costs 15 lire to see the old exca- 
vations and 10 to see the new, while at 
Herculaneum a fee of 25 lire ($1.32) is 
charged. In Rome a fee is required to see 
every ruin—8 lire for the Forum, 10 for the 
Palatine, etc., until, if one see everything, 
he has to add a pretty sum to his budget. 

As a consequence the number of visitors 
to the art galleries of Italy has decreased, 
according to the London Times, by from 
one-third to one-half, and often they are 
practically deserted. 
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A Chinese Overmantel by Pillement 





Top section of overmantel by Pillement. 


John H. Hutaff, well-known interior dec- 
orator of New York, has recently obtained 
from an old French mansion an overmaniel 





of the XVIIIth century. It is by Pille- 
ment, and painted in the Chinese manner, 
a styie which antedated the Japanese by a 
century or more in France. Mr. Hutaff 
thinks that the only other overmantel by 
Pillement in this country is in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

It was while wandering about the rural 
districts of France that Mr. Hutaff, on 
one of his occasional visits to that country 
in search of antique treasures, ran across 
this decoration. He learned that the paint- 
ing above the mirror was an original by 
Pillement, who rivalled Boucher and Wat- 
teau in the beauty of his subjects. The 
frame is painted a grey-green, and is much 
toned with age. The mouldings are gold. 

Many examples of these three painters 
may be found in the museums of Paris. 
One of the most beautiful rooms done in 
this manner is to be seen in the ancient 
Hotel de Rohan. 





Franklin Rocker 


To his other inventions Dame Rumor has 
added the rocking chair to the credit of 
Benjamin Franklin. In Antiques Esther 
Stevens Fraser writes about it entertainly. 
The most versatile American who ever lived 
may or may not have invented the rocker, 
but the rocker was invented in this country, 
and there is more than a possibility that 
the printer-statesman-philosopher designed 
the first one used. 

“No life of Franklin which I have read 
is concerned with so simple an invention 
as the rocker,” writer of the 
article. “But one day, in reading Manasseh 
Cutler’s Journal, for Friday, July 13, 1787, 
I found a most interesting description of 
the pioneer minister’s visit to Franklin’s 
home. I should like to quote this quite 
fully. Says the Journal: 


says the 


“After it was dark, we went into the 
house, and the Doctor invited me into his 
library, which is likewise his study. It is 
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a very large chamber, and high studded. 
The walls are covered with book-shelves 
filled with books; besides there are four 
large alcoves, extending two-thirds of the 
length of the chamber, filled in the same 
manner. I presume this is the largest, and 
by far the best private library in America. 
Ske A great curiosity was a rolling press 
for taking the copies of letters or any 
other writing. A sheet of paper is com- 
pletely copied in less than two minutes, the 
copy as fair as the original, and without 
effacing it in the smallest degree. It is an 
invention of his own, and extremely useful 
in many situations in life. He also showed 
us his long artificial arm and hand, for 
taking down and putting books up on high 
shelves which are out of reach; and his 
great armed chair, with rockers, and a 
large fan placed over it, with which he 
fans himself, keeps off flies, etc., while he 
sits reading, with only a small motion of 
his foot; and many other curiosities and 
inventions, all his own, but of lesser note.” 

“The earliest actual record of a rocking- 
chair is to be found in a hand-written bill 
of William Savery’s, whith will some day 
be published. Under date of February 11, 
1774, he charges Mrs. Mary Norris ‘To 
bottoming a rocking chair, one shilling.’ 

“The famous Philadelphia cabinet-maker, 
William Savery, was reseating a rocking- 
chair, which implies that this chair had 
seen sufficient use to require new rush- 
ing. . . . Granting that this was one of 
the first chairs on rockers, we may be par- 
doned for believing that Franklin originated 
the rocking-chair idea some time in the 
neighborhood of the year 1770. Franklin 
would at that time have been sixty-four 
years old, and beginning to take thought of 
comfort because of his poor health and ad- 
vancing years.” 





Restoration of Antiques 
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American Glass 


The third volume of the Century Library 
of American Antiques, “Early American 
Glass,” is by Rhea Mansfield Knittle. It 
has received high praise. The Boston 
Transcript calls it “among all the books 
on antiques published this fall and winter, 
the one that fills the biggest need and the 
one that is of most importance to collectors.” 

The Christian Science Monitor says: “To 
those who are familiar with the two vol- 
umes on American antiques already pub- 
lished by the Century Company, in which 
Charles Cornelius writes on furniture and 
John Spargo on pottery and china, no more 
need be said than that th’s work by Mrs. 
Knittle is a worthy companion in the series. 
It is quite evident from the start that the 
author writes as an expert on this partic- 
ular subject, one who is so competent and 
thorough a student that she does not hesi- 
tate to state that there are some things that 
she does not know.” 


And the monthly magazine, Antiques, 
avers that the volume “will be of vital in- 
terest not only to collectors and connois- 
seurs but to students of American history, 
economics and industrialism as well. It 
contains a vast amount of heretofore un- 
published material which will be invaluable 
to the modern manufacturer, the collector, 
and dealers and decorators everywhere. 

“The entire field of early American glass- 
ware has been surveyed by a collector and 
expert who has the fine eye of the con- 
noisseur and the revealing style of a dis- 
tinguished writer. The book is indispens- 
able to the student of the fine traditions of 
early American arts and crafts.” 

In opening the book Mrs. Knittle takes 
up five phases of early glass; first, what 
is glass; second, the beginnings of glass; 
third, processes and tools of the trade; 
fourth, molds and mold-makers, and fifth, 
attribution and authentication. Part Two 
concerns the earliest beginnings in America 
from 1609 to 1737, ventures in Jamestown 
and the Salem glass house and early ex- 
periments. The periods from 1737 to 1827 
and from 1827 to 1864 are given considera- 
tion. The histories of various glass com- 
panies constitute portions of the book. 
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Art of Collecting 


“To be exceptionally modern nowadays is 
to be surrounded by the antique,” writes 
Arthur Hayden, author of “Byepaths in Col- 
lecting,” in the Sunday Times, London. “It 
is great to have ancestors because their por- 
traits provide a sale at Christie’s and make 
the town talk. So many dear people write 
about them that it saves one the trouble to 
find out who they were. 

“In the quest of the antique there are as 
many turns of fortune as there are at the 
tables. Barry Lyndon, in defense of his high 
play and heavy losses, attempts to draw com- 
merce into the world of hazard. ‘The broker 
of the Exchange’ he terms a gamester. The 
merchant is equally a player. ‘His bales of 
indigo are his dice, his cards come up every 
year instead of every ten minutes, and the 
sea is his green table.’ 

“It should not be difficult to refute any 
suggestion as to the collection of art objects 
being dominated by accident such as operates 
at the roulette table. Skill and not chance, 
as that arch imposter Barry Lyndon would 
admit, counterfeit that he was of Casanova, 
played no inconsiderable part in his suc- 
cesses. It may be claimed nowadays that art 
collecting is rigidly governed by known laws. 
Precedents are tabulated in regard to known 
and hall-marked marketable objects. It may 
be said that collecting on its highest planes 
may almost be regarded as one of the sci- 
ences. The dictionary definition of science 
is ‘truth ascertained.’ But science lives by 
the last learned law and changes her ground. 
Hence the possibilities and probabilities in 
collecting. There is still the unplumbed and 
the unknown, and it is here where the keen 
zest of the collector finds exceptional oppor- 
tunity. 

“The drawings of old masters are in them- 
selves a special field demanding especial 
knowledge ; they often represent the first red- 
hot thoughts, the lyrical outburst as a pre- 
lude of a study to a great opus. They win 
peculiar delectation when they exhibit the 
pleasure of the artist in pleasing himself. 
They were never offered for sale by him. 
They have often lain forgotten, to be discov- 
ered as hidden gold by some connoisseur. 
Or they have been stealthily amassed and 
stored by some recluse scholar, who forgot 
to tell his heirs of his hidden treasure, and 
they, too, have gathered dust for centuries, 
like the list of names of persons deported to 
America recently discovered in the archives 
of the Bristol Corporation, for which an 
American has, so it is reported, offered a 
thousand pounds. 

“Furniture and silver and porcelain claim 
their votaries. Some exceptional finds have 
been made in all three. The schools of old 
furniture offer a varied delight in beauty and 
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When the Soviet Sells the Czar’s Antiques 


Not long ago emissaries of the Soviet 
government brought to London, in a Glad- 
stone bag, about eighty of the royal treas- 
ures of Imperial Russia and sold them to 
Messrs. Wartski, court jewelers. Among 
them was this carving of Kwan-Yin, 
the Chinese goddess of mercy, and a child, 
dating about the middle of the XVIIIth 
century and carved from a single piece of 
emerald said to have been taken from the 
Urals. It is the largest known piece of 
emerald, and is about six and one-half 
inches high. Its weight is 4,700 carats. 





“Here’s Looking at You” 


A fine tankard of George II period -made 
by Richard Gurney in the antique shop of 
S. Serota, 440 Madison Ave., New York, has 
a whistle in the lower part of the handle. 
This tankard also has an unusually smooth 
highly polished bottom, which is like a mir- 
ror, and it is said that from these mirror-like 
tankards which reflected the face of the 
drinker originated the expression, “Here’s 
looking at you.” 








XVIIIth Century “Kwan-Yin,” cut from 
largest piece of emerald known. 
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I had forgot them—were two winking Cu- Artists’ Packing & Shipping Co. 
ails 139 West 54th Street, 
Of silver. ee 


WORKS OF ART 
PACKED—MOVED—SHIPPED 
EVERYWHERE—FOR EVERYBODY 


“The designs of Inigo Jones, of Grinling 
Gibbons and of Robert Adam stand pre- 
eminent.” 
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Sir Charles Holmes 


Herbert Read in the London Sunday Ob- 
server pays a high tribute to the third vol- 
ume of Sir Charles Holmes’ survey of the 
history of pictorial art, which he says is 
by far the most interesting of all. The title 
s “Old Masters and Modern Art; the Na- 
tional Gallery (France and England).” 
(Bell, 25s.). “It not only leads up to those 
developments which have culminated in the 
modern scene, in itself so interesting, but 
it also givés us, in the English and French 
schools, a perfect contrast, a parallel history 
in the manner of Plutarch. The two essays 
in which these histories are presented are 
almost equal in length, and seem-to face 
each other like the panels of a diptych, as 
companion pictures in which everything is 
clearly stated, with equal emphasis and con- 
summate harmony. 

“It is necessary to insist on the purely 
literary merit.of Sir Charles Holmes’s work. 
The verye and freshness with, which ie 
turns to each succeeding figure in this grand 
parade of-.genius is really remarkable, and 
the: two surveys are so concise, so just and 
so well proportioned, that we cannot imag- 
ine them better done.” As an example of 
the brilliant decisiveness of his summaries, 
the reviewer cites the following “portrait” 
of Daumier: 

“Daumier was by profession a cartoonist 
who made a considerable reputation, and a 
bare living, by political satire. His medium 
was lithography, a craft in which Goya, 
Géricault, and Delacroix had already made 
brilliant experiments. Daumier mastered 
the process with professional completeness, 
so that it.became in his hands a vehicle cf 
extraordinary range and force. To render 
his satire the more clear and incisive he 
made little portrait models of the person- 
ages whom he pilloried, so that even in his 
most freely handled designs the sculptur- 
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esque element is never wanting. A noble 
rage against the politics, the follies, the 
shady finance, and the legal hypocrisy of 
his time inspired him with a style of ex- 
traordinary vehemence, so that to his con- 
temporary admirers he seemed a new 
Michelangelo. Goya, from whose example 
both in drawing and painting he learned 
much, would be a more appropriate parallel. 

“With Daumier painting was of necessity 
but a secondary profession, for his work 
in that medium was too daring and too 
remote from current taste to be acceptable 
to the picture-buying class. Yet the paint- 
ings are of exceptional interest both in 
themselves and for the influence they have 
exerted upon others. The later works of 
Goya are the only previous artistic efforts 
which bear any resemblance to them. Here 
Goya finally succeeded in reducing painting 
to its simplest elements, line and tone, 
leaving colour quite subordinate. Daumier 
effected a similar distillation, but his sculp- 
turesque feeling led him to devise forms 
more massive than those ,of the Spaniard, 
while his realistic vision saw them illumined 
from above or from the side by the direct 
light of Paris windows, instead of by the 
reflected light of Madrid, striking upwards 
from below.” 

Mr. Read takes exception to the opinion 
of Sir Charles that cubism is dead, and cites 
many examples to prove his contention that 
it is a new and vital “will to form.” 





Painted and Printed Fabrics 

This is the title, and the subtitle explains 
much: “A History of the Manufactory at 
Jouy and other Ateliers in France—1760- 
1815. By Henri Clouzet. Notes on the 
History of Cotton Printing in Europe and 
America, by Frances Morris (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, $3.50).” “This 
is a beautiful book devoted to a charming 
decorative art insufficiently known and un- 
derstood,” says the American Magazine of 
Art. 





A Book on American Antiques 
“Tf this keeps up we shall soon have more 
books on antiques than there are antiques,” 
says Sarah M. Lockwood in the New York 
Herald Tribune,—this in a review of “The 
Geography of American Antiques” by Lu- 
relle Van Arsdale Guild (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York). “However, there is 
always a place for a good book on the 
subject, and this is a good one.” There 

are over 700 drawings by the author. 





“Prints for the Layman” 
Elizabeth Whitmore has written a book 
with this title, and Charles E. Goodspeed 
& Co. of Boston have published it at $1.00. 
The American Magazine of Art says “tie 
author is a lover of fine prints and is able 
to impart her enthusiasm to her readers. 
Illustrated by carefully chosen ex- 
amples of the work of contemporary artists.” 





Technique of Practical Drawing 

Such is the title of a book by Edward 
S. Pilsworth, published by Macmillan at 
$1.50. “There must be a large public for 
this very practical book,” says the American 
Magazine of Art. “It explains, clearly and 
briefly, the various techniques of pen, pencil 
and brush, and associated types.” 








Pure Indian Art 


“So little in the way of Indian art is 
housed in our museums that it is almost a 
paradox to have one of the world’s leading 
authorities on the subject living among us. 
Yet-this-is-a proper characterization of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, whose numerous writings 
over a long period afford an interesting and 
authoritative history of this subject.” 

Thus the New York Herald Tribune be- 
gins its review of the “History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art” by Ananda K. Coo- 
maraswamy.” (New York, E. Weyhe, 
$17.50). There are 400 illustrations on 128 
plates, and nine maps. 
tinues : 


The reviewer con- 


“Dr. Coomaraswamy is one of those who 
believe that the greatest glory of India’s 
art lies not in the Greco-Buddhist sculp- 
ture of Gandhara, nor again in the delicate 
grace of Indo-Mohammedan architecture, 
but in the mystic conceptions of purer In- 
dian schools; that is, Indian art as sufficient 
unto itself, not dominated by foreign in- 
fluences nor even deeply moved by them. 
It is there we find the same national genius 
manifest that in other moods created dra- 
matic and lyric beauty in the ‘Shakuntala’ 
and the ‘Ritusamhara,’ or flowered to re- 
ligious perfection in the life and doctrine 
of the Buddha or the profoundly intellectual 
piety of Ramanuja. It is not an art to be 
understood in a moment by those not born 
to it; too much symbolism pervades the 
mazes of its temple carvings, the strange 
forms of its iconography, the motivation of 
its paintings; but as we learn to know it 
better, we feel increasingly its significance 
and are more potently moved by its ab- 
stractions. 

“In his book Dr. Coomaraswamy begins 
with the early Indus finds of recent years 
—when will the Archzological Survey of 
India give us a full account of these?— 
and carries his history down practically to 
the present, but omitting the very import- 
ant field of Indo-Mohammedan art. The 
treatment, because almost everything is 
touched, is concise, some may feel too much 
so, for the beautiful illustrations and our 
great curiosity clamor for fuller descriptions. 

“Of specific questions raised, some at- 
tention should be given to Dr. Coomara- 
swamy’s work on the origin of the Buddha 
type. He believes that this is not a Greek 
type revamped in Gandhara and_ subse- 
quently remodeled in India. Rather it is 
his idea that there was a native Indian 
type, that of Mathura, contemporaneous 
with the Gandharan, possibly earlier, which 
ultimately supplanted the latter and was the 
ancestor of the later Buddha image. Any 
Greek elements the Buddha image may pos- 
sess have been borrowed and absorbed in 
only a secondary way. He makes out a 
plausible case, and it will be interesting to 
see if Foucher or some of the other propo- 
nents of the earlier theory are able to re- 
fute him. 

“The book must be coupled with Vincent 
Smith’s ‘History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon’ (1911), making two standard one- 
volume works on the subject.” 
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A Briton on Pijoan 


In the mid-January number of THE Arr 
Dicest the Los Angeles Times was quoted 
in a most favorable review of “An Outline 
History of Art” by Joseph Pijoan (Har- 
per’s, New York; Salvat, Barcelona). The 
author is professor of art at Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Cal., and he has. had a 
wide and varied career in the world of art. 
The Illustrated London News reviews his 
bock and praises its breadth and the au- 
thor’s grasp of the modern movements in 
relation to primitive creations in all lands 
and among all peoples. But it adds: 

“Indeed, the value of his book lies largely 
in these generalities, through the tangle of 
which the author proves himself a very 
reliable guide. It is only when he deals 
with personalities and details that he com- 
mits an occasional slip. It is, for instance, 
difficult to agree with him when he refers 
to that charming Renaissance genre painter, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, as the last great successor 
of Giotto. Lucrezia Buti, the nun whom 
Filippo Lippi abducted from her convent, 
figures in this book as ‘Lorenza Butti.’ 
There is no mention whatever of the Vi- 
varini family and their important schoo!; 
Piero di Cosimo is referred to only as the 
master of Andrea del Sarto; and full jus- 
tice is scarcely done to the important in- 
fluence of Gentile di Fabriano. If Raphael's 
figures are stated to have ‘a certain morbid 
roundness,’ the fault lies presumably with 
the translator’s rendering of the word 
‘morbido’; but the author himself must be 
held responsible for the assertion that Bot- 
ticelli’s only frescoes are those at the Vati- 
can—he must surely be familiar with the 
two glorious examples at the Louvre !—and 
for the erroneous statement that Pier dei 
Franceschi’s portraits of fthe Duke of Ur- 
bino and his wife are at our National Gal- 
lery. 

“English readers may feel a little hurt 
when they find the comparative insignif- 
cance of British artistic achievement in the 
opinion of Continental critics. There can be 
no doubt that this opinion is largely due 
to our insular seclusion; but, even so, one 
might expect that the fame of Blake, of 
Crome and Cotman, of Gainsborough as a 
landscape painter, of Alfred Stevens wouid 
have penetrated to Barcelona. Yet there is 
no indication of it in this history of art. 
Turner is dealt with in the most perfunc- 
tory fashion, Constable only as a possible, 
though by no means certain, influence on 
French landscape painting. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Sefior Pijoan, England has produced 
nothing in painting between the pre-Ra- 
phaelites and the present generation as rep- 
resented by Lavery, Orpen, and John; 
nothing at all in sculpture, and—what is 
worse—nothing in architecture except St. 
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Pancras Station and the 
Strand and Regent Street! 

“Whistler and Sargent are placed to the 
credit of America, which is altogether more 
generously treated by the author. But even 
there it appears that the author’s knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon art is not as thorough as 
his grasp of the art of the Latin races. It 
is as strange to read of the ‘luminous vi- 
bration of Whistler,’ as to learn that ‘the 
best features of Whistler are repeated in 
Sargent. To us these two Anglo-American 
masters represent two opposite extremes—- 
Whistler, the fastidious, impeccable artist, 
the man of taste and of zsthetic theories; 
and Sargent, the painter-craftsman, full- 
blooded, impulsive, unselective, almost pho- 
tographic. 

“Still—these are minor points. On the 
whole Sefior Pijoan has done admirably 
well, and has given us an outline ‘History 
of Art’ that should be accorded a prominent 
place on the shelves of every art library.” 


hotels on the 





Anecdote of Degas 


Pauline, a model, gave some impressions 
of Degas in his old age to Alice Michel, 
who put them together in the “Mercure de 
France,” and a similar sheaf of memories 
has been assembled by Ambroise Vollard, 
the Parisian dealer. Under the title of 
“Degas: An Intimate Portrait,” this briet 
collection of anecdotes has been translated 
by Randolph T. Weaver and published by 
Greenberg. 

Royal Cortissoz says in the New York 
Herald Tribune that “it’is peculiarly wel- 
come in its confirmation at the outset of an 
hypothesis which has occasionally suggested 
itseli—that the bark of Degas was worse 
than his bite. There was cynicism in him 
which now and then manifested itself in 
something like ferocity. But beneath the 
surface, as Pauline disclosed, there were 
kindly and even tender traits. One of the 
first stories M. Vollard has to tell is of a 
man whose wife had recently died. He was 
of a religious persuasion, quite the last in 
the world to commend him to Degas, but 
the painter summoned him to receive as a 
gift the portrait he had made of the dead 
lady. ‘Yes,’ he sighed to Vollard. ‘How 
pleasant it would be to give people things 
if you only didn’t have to listen to their 
thanks.’ There is a nuance there that is 
profoundly typical. 

“Alluding to the sole occasion on which 
Degas is known to have failed for words, 
the meeting with the douanier, Rousseau, 
he cites that worthy as asking, ‘Well, Mou- 
sieur Degas, are you selling pretty well 
these days?’ We like much better the ver- 
sion in which the painter, having decided in 
his Olympian way to meet the amateur, 
politely mentioned having seen some of his 


pictures. The sublime Rousseau could 
hardly reciprocate. ‘I have not seen your 
things, Monsieur Degas, he remarked. 


o»” 


‘Where do you exhibit? 





New England Handicrafts 
A carefully made and valuable compen- 
dium of information upon the subjects with 
which it deals” is the New York Times’ 
opinion of “Arts and Crafts in New Eng- 
land (1704-1775)” by George Francis Dow 
(The Wayside Press, Topsfield, Mass.) 


“ 


Oscar Hansen’s Book 


In the Chicago Daily News Marguerite 
B. Williams discusses Oscar J. W. Han- 
sen’s little book, “Chien-Mi-Lo” (Nordic 
Press, Chicago). She calls it a “light and 
sparkling satire. It is the artist’s version 
of this republic of bathing beauty contests, 
radio serenades and of presidents nominated 
and paid for by Messrs. Waterstocks in the 
intervals of their lunch hour. A lot of 
clever nonsense, but with a moral which 
says that it is the artist, the dreamer, who 
prefers the arches of the woods to the 
arches of the forum. As for the illustra- 
tions—Shoji Osato’s photographs of Mr. 
Hansen’s own sculptures of idealized femi- 
nine types—they have the Nordic tendency 
to mysticism which is not entirely irrelevant 
to the story.” 





Aspects of Greek Art 


Charles Ricketts reviews for the London 
Sunday Observer “Masterpieces of Greek 
Drawing and Painting’ by Ernst Pfuhl, 
translated by J. D. Beazley (Chatto and 
Windus.) He says that the rich illustra- 
tions add to the value of the book. “In 
the work of the vase painters we obtain a 
better knowledge of Greek draughtsmanship 
than in the fragmentary vestiges of Greek 
painting, or at least that survival of it we 
find in the house decoration of a later date.” 
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What the Critics Say of the New York Season 





| 





Allen Tucker, brilliant and blazing colorist, 
who is: described by Henry McBride of the 
Sun as “the most robust” of all American 
impressionists, attained new stature in the 
eyes of the critics through his exhibition at 
the Rehn Galleries. Though a follower of 
the tradition of Monet, Tucker is technically 
akin to Van Gogh, and he has obtained an 
objectivity that has not only a deep emotional 
appeal, but attains the field of pure esthetics. 
In other words, he displays three things at 
the same time: singing color, human emotion 
and significant form. And yet his art is not 
eclectic, but intensely individual. This de- 
scription is a synthetic one, drawn from the 





appraisements of the New York critics, who 
did not disagree in relation to him, but 
merely diverged. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times re- 
called that years ago at an exhibition she 
encountered a landscape by Tucker with trees 
ascending spirally that was so disturbing she 
came back to it. “Coming back to it was 
fatal. The other landscapes in the room, 
none of them, it should in justice be said, of 
very high power, fell fast asleep. They ap- 
peared to be hypnotized by their own repeti- 
tive formula.” 

This incident, staying in her mind, caused 
her to analyze “The Funeral of Amos Jodd” 


in the 1828 show. “There is no pose of 
tragedy, no atmosphere of melancholy. The 
small procession, composed of the men bear- 
ing the coffin and a few mourners, not wholly 
depressed, makes its way decorously enough 
toward the little white church standing rigid 
under a storm-driven sky. The wind is wild. 
Trees and coat-tails are tossed by it. One 
little figure scampering across field, away 
from the funeral group, serves as an almost 
exact register of its tumult. It is not a 
mournful tumult, but one to send the blood 
racing through the veins of the living. 

“The symbolism, if any was intended, can 
only be that of a breaking up of the even 
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working of nature. If we may analyze the 
artist’s attitude by the reaction of the spec- 
tator to what he has done, we shall see him 





looking on with a just observation, delicately EARLY ENGLISH FURN ITURE 
appraising the elements in the scene, tasting 
its pathos and its irony without yielding his RARE ENGLISH PORCELAINS and SILVER 
art to either, and patiently, inetlligently and 
lucidly fitting all the elements to the plan of PERIOD INTERIORS AND DECORATIONS 
a picture.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post said of the PANELLED ROOMS 


exhibition: “If emotional content were all 
the story, the appeal of this work would not 
be so deep or lasting. There is a fine balance 


between emotion and intellect in it which 
gives us esthetic reaction, but through the 
medium of well controlled design and devel- 


oped technical power.” 


Henry McBride in the Sun, after referring SILVER” POLTERY © GLASSWARE 
to the union of Monet and Van Gogh in 
Tucker’s work, said: “The method has its NEW YORK: 19 East 54th Street 
advantages. It especially gives to color a LONDON, W.., 217, Piccadilly 





kind of luminosity that can be obtained in 
no other way. The juxtaposition of opposite 
tints gives the picture, apparently, the power 
to emit rays of its own, and it would seem 
as if they would almost give out light in the 
dark, like radium. Certainly they do glow 
pleasantly in the dusk, long after ordinary 
pictures have shut up shop for the night.” 
x * 

The evolution of modernism into classic- 

ism and the consequent utter confusion of 
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already referred, the merit of style, the note 
of individuality which lifts draftsmanship 
from mere representational accuracy to 
beauty and distinction. They denote a sensi- 
tive grasp upon form, a steady feeling for 
essentials of structure, and that largeness of 
conception which enables an artist to find a 
rich eloquence in the modulations of a con- 
tour. There is, too, a striking play of light 
and shade about many. of these sketches. 
Sterne models while he draws. His exhibi- 
tion is one not to be missed.” 

The Post: “More and more his drawing 
becomes classic in its severity and in the 
elimination of distracting detail.” 

The Sun: “He attracts his fellow painters 
most by just such exhibitions as the present 
one, for he is an able workman and it is 
always interesting to them to see how Sterne 
goes about it. The old definition that ‘art is 
nature seen through a temperament’ must be 
altered in Sterne’s case to ‘art is nature seen 
through an intellect,’ for his work is intel- 
lectual and also art. Three-quarters 
of Sterne’s soul is contemporary with Sebas- 
tian del Piombo. He is only one-fourth mod- 
ern.” 

é- #2 


Jules Pascin is back in America, and one 
critic said that the display of fifty drawings 
at the Weyhe Gallery is probably a prelude 
to an exhibition of oils later on. “They are 
all variants of the same theme,” says the 
Herald Tribune, “informal studies of young 
women in semi-nude attire. His line is alive 
with nervous energy, yet sure and penetrat- 
ing in its evocation of the negligent moods 
and attitudes which his models assume. . . 
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Zorn, the etcher, comes to mind as the per- 
fect antithesis of Pascin as regards the treat- 
ment of the nude.” 

“In such work as this it is easy to realize 
how the modern artist avoids descriptive 
drawing and too firm a definition of contour 
that might cut planes,” said the Post. “In 
it you feel that drawing is ‘on its. own,’ as 
it were, in seeking out problems of form, 
and is not merely an anatomical code or a 
prop to painting.” 

Pascin, says the Sun, “is keenly alive to 
the beauty of line in the human figure and 
records it sensitively. He has a remarkable 
sense of form and the lines that sometimes 
seem so casual do, nevertheless, always give 
you the solid structure. He is indifferent to 
academic proportion and, like Lord Bacon, 
prefers a little strangeness.” 

x * * 


Boston is a center, some say “the center,” 
of water color painting in America. Four 
exemplars of the medium, who have formed 
the “Boston Group” for exhibition purposes, 
made their annual journey to New York, 
and their show at the Montross Gallery drew 
much praise from the critics. Henry Mc- 
Bride of the Sun scolded, the same as last 
year, at “a habit common to all these Bos- 
tonians, the habit of painting too big. They 
all aimjfor force and solidity and big state- 
ments—good things enough in their way, but 
not to be obtained at the expense of sponta- 
neity. There is just a touch of unwieldiness 
jin their productions, due to the wish to obtain 
the sort of effects that are usually obtained 
in oil.” 

Mr. McBride singles out Carl Gordon Cut- 


ler for first honors, and asserts his “Across 
the Bay” and “Distant Islands” attract at- 
tention first and hold it longer than the 
others, and finds that there is a “rhythmical 
stir of life that makes itself felt in both pic- 
tures.” The Post likewise praised Mr. Cutler 
for attaining “great freedom of handling in 
his work with a surprising range of color in 
delicate modulations.” 


But the Times thought Harley Perkins, 
who is art critic of the Transcript, and 
Marion Monks Chase “compete for first 
honors,” and that the seven examples by the 
former, “beautifully luminous water colors, 
offer a study in progressive simplification.” 
These were landscapes of the Canadian wil- 
derness. The Brooklyn Eagle praised Mrs. 
Chase, and especially liked the “fresh state- 
ment of reality” in “The First Snow.” 

The Herald Tribune declared all four to 
be “exemplars of a dazzling and spirited 
brushmanship, although one of the number, 
Charles Hovey Pepper, on occasion gives at- 
tention to effects which can best be expressed 
in a spirit of reserve. His ‘Gathering Storm’ 
calls for this and leaves its tonal spell over 
the exhibition.” 

x k * 


James N. Rosenberg, well known New 
York lawyer, who, when he took up painting, 
quickly got into the professional class and 
has probably gone farther in achievement 
than any other American artist recruited 
from “business,” made a decided hit with the 
critics when he exhibited fourteen pastel 
landscapes and two in oil at the Ehrich Gal- 
leries. His theme was the Adirondacks in 
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their various moods as observed from his 
summer home. 

Margaret Breuning in the Post said the 
paintings “reveal an acquaintance that has 
been built up day by day into an intimacy 
of understanding. The result is an original 
viewpoint toward these monumental forms. 
They appear somewhat as abstractions, some- 
what as delicately handled portraiture. Color, 
pattern, slow rhythms all contribute to this 
unusual work. It appears as though in terms 
of plastic design Mr. Rosenberg had defined 
the word ‘mountain’ with great precision as 
well as allurement of color.” 

The Sun said the artist “has grown sim- 
pler and there is an evident wish to shun 
romantics and get down to basic verities.” 
The American thought his exhibition “much 
more impressive and handsomer than any he 
has given before.” The World asserted he 
has “the gift of pictorial poetry; he has made 
clear and charming translation of the grace 
of the hills in all their moods.” 


* * * 
Sigurd Skou, who first attracted attention 


to himself a few years ago by giving an 
anonymous exhibition at the Milch Galleries, 


has filled two rooms there with what the 
Post termed “his luminous paintings, Nor- 
way shimmering in an opalescent mist of 
color or harbors of Brittany with their color- 
ful sails, peasants and fishermen.” “The 
new note of serenity and reserve,” said the 
critic, “is vastly more effective than the 
large opulent canvases where everything 
spills out of a generous cornucopia at once.” 

“He has vivid, attractive color,” said the 
Herald Tribune, “and his studies of old 
houses are especially well done and likable. 
In these he gets the maximum of pictur- 
esqueness out of his themes without, appar- 
ently, ary effort. The scenes with figures 
have a slight air of having been rather too 
carefully posed. 

* * * 


Western painters were to the fore in New 
York. While Walter Ufer of Taos was at 
Macbeth’s, Victor Higgins of the same col- 
ony had a showing at the Grand Central 
Galleries and Olive Rush of Santa Fe at the 
Ferargil Galleries. 

Taos heretofore has been a bit too vivid 
and crudely colorful for New York. “The 
only difficulty with the Southwest, as judged 
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from the results,” said the Post, “would seem 
to be that it may be too picturesque. There 
is so much raw material, as it were, that it 
does not always get digested.” The critic 
thought that “in all of Mr. Ufer’s canvases 
the objects stand out sharply in the crystal- 
line clearness of the light with a sort of 
staccato emphasis that the rather hard color 
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and harshness of handling do not relieve. 
The work, though powerful and able, is in- 
sensitive in greater or less degree.” 

The Herald Tribune and the Brooklyn 
Eagle were more complimentary. The for- 
mer said Mr. Ufer was “emerging from the 
rather hard coloristic habit of the Taos 
group.” The latter found that “a certain 
hardness and thinness of color, which was 
possibly characteristic of his earlier paint- 
ings, and a reflection of the hard, bright sun- 
light and clear atmosphere of New Mexico, 
has given way to a new richness of tone 
without, however, losing in the slightest de- 
gree the sense of locality.” 

The Sun said Mr. Ufer “has got over 
being a tourist and has got over yearning for 
prizes in public exhibitions,” and is “now 
fitted to do the best work of his career. . . . 
He has got over the tourist habit of looking 
for the sensationally picturesque.” 

Concerning Mr. Higgins the Eagle said: 
“Although his canvases are for the most 
part straight landscapes, realistic views of 
the mountains and valleys, beech and aspen 
groves, rivers and lakes about Taos, his im- 
agination is unquestionably stirred by some 
primeval quality which they connote for 
him, and which he manages to convey in a 
species of realistic symbolism.” The Post 
said both his landscapes and still lifes “have 
a wide range of clear, pure color,” but 
added: “The landscapes seem unstable in 
their masses of rolling planes; they impress 
one as puffy rather than solid. Earlier land- 
scapes by Mr. Higgins did not suffer from 
this effect of floating planes.” 

The Sun said of Olive Rush: “She does 
modern interiors in distinctly modernistic de- 
signs, and she has adapted the old fresco 
process of Giotto, the Florentine painter and 
architect. In applying these ancient methods 
to the best and most durable of modern ma- 
terials the artist has shown something of the 
individual development which marks her 
work in water colors. In her pictures of 
deer, goats, donkeys, horses and buffalo Miss 
Rush has done her happiest and most orig- 
inal painting. These combine a striking 
economy of means with a sensitive feeling for 
decoration.” 

* * * 


Giorgio de Chirico, native-born Greek 
whose life has been passed in Italy, and 
whose whimsical art, modernistic, but consti- 
tuting a strange jumble of the symbols of the 
ancients and bits of such modern things as 
railroads and smokestacks, has been seen in 
America only in samples, was given a com- 
prehensive show at the Valentine Galleries. 
“Subtle humorist and top-notch painter at 
the same time,” is the way the Post describes 
him. He reminds one of Picasso, although 
he antedates the Parisian. 

The Brooklyn Eagle called the exhibition 
“the sensation of the season,”’—“a combina- 
tion of modernistic versions of classic themes 
and Blake-like mysticism. Some of 
the Greco-Roman motifs might almost be 
regarded as witty arraignments of the pres- 
ent vogue for adapting the habiliments of 
past styles to suit a modern point of view if 
the originality and stirring quality of their 
composition and treatment did not make them 
exist for themselves as a new note in modern 
painting.” 

Mr. McBride of the Sun is at his best 
when he says: “In ‘Les Plaisirs du Poete’ 


a tiny little poet is seen sauntering out into 
a formidably empty and repelling square be- 
fore a railway station, and at first you think, 
‘What chance has a poet in a place like that, 
or, indeed, what chance has he anywhere in 
modern life?’ but as you look longer you 
see that the clear sky is unfathomable and 
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Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 
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that the vast, lonely spaces of the picture are | He was formerly at 175 Piccadilly, London. | seums. He deals in English and European 
of the kind that do truly trouble poets, and | Before coming to this country Mr. Newton | old masters, and also in such modern works 
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in fact that the whole argument of the pic- | had sold paintings to four American mu- | as those of Sargent and Lavery. 


ture is that your genuine poet squeezes qoetry 
from the most unlikely themes, and, further- 
more, that poetry is unquenchable and must 
always persist as long as there are human 
beings to ‘yearn,’ as Bunthorne put it, for 
the unattainable.” 

* * * 

Soviet Russia has sent to America a great 
exposition of applied art which, naturally 
enough, is mainly devoted to the products 
of the peasants of the villages. “One per- 
ceives,” said the Times, that the ancient 
artistic urge, handed down from one genera- 
tion to the next, carries on serenely, touched 
though it be, here and there, by the spirit of 
change. Whatever the effect of the revolu- 
tion, however great or slight may have been 
its impact on the masses in Russia living 
outside the big centers, zest in the creation 
of beautiful things, whether primarily utili- 
tarian or primarily decorative, has kept its 
flame alight. 

“Russians love color. In literature they 
may be passionately drab and pessimistic; in 
decoration and painting they turn as passion- 
ately to affirmations of joyousness expressed 
in bright colors. ‘This is well illustrated in 
the really sumptuous lacquer boxes. 

Again you find color in the carved wooden 
figures, in the needlework, in the toys, rugs 
and ceramics.” 

It is mainly in the theatre that new ideas 
have developed, and the models and photo- 
graphs of sets shown indicate that this art is 
modernistic, “many of them to a startling 
degree. Not a few reveal symbolism of a 
highly developed sort. The Russian accepts 
symbols with the same avidity and ease 
evinced by other races in the presence of 
realism.” 





Dethroning Venus de Milo 

Harrison Fisher, famous illustrator, writ- 
ing in McCall’s, asserts that the Venus de 
Milo has been dethroned, and that modern 
women and modern artists have dethroned 
her. He draws a terrific indictment. 

In the first place, Mr. Fisher asserts the 
Venus de Milo has lost her niche as a 
model of womanhood “because of her pos- 
ture and what it indicates. Her sloping 
shoulders indicate the yielding quality. She 
is supine, submissive. . . . The urn-like 
droop admired by old fashioned novelists 
and lauded by ancient poets has vanished 
from the modern woman.” 

Then, Mr. Fisher asserts, the Louvre 
lady is fat, whereas the modern woman 
“is incarnate energy.” Again, she “is not 
young,” and this is a youth-worshipping age. 
And yet again, she “is not intelligent,” and 
the man of today is “irritated by a stupid 
woman.” 

Then the illustrator describes her athletic, 
sweater-wearing successor, and he draws a 
very good “pen-picture” of the “Harrison 
Fisher girl.” 





“The Hawk” Wins Buffalo Prize 

First prize at the annual exhibition of 
the Buffalo Society of Artists, held at the 
Albright Art Gallery, was awarded to Roy 
M. Mason of Batavia for “The Hawk.” 
The picture is an expanse of landscape, lake 
and sky, and the hawk is the merest speck 
in the firmament. 





Opens New York Galleries 


Mr. Arthur U. Newton has established 
an art gallery at 665 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


OLD and 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
PORTRAITS and LAND- 
SCAPES of the XVIIIth. 
CENTURY 


‘oe 


578 MapIson Ave. 


New York 


Opposite American Art Galleries 
Corner 57th Street 


“Flatford Rock,” original painting by John Con- 
stable. Engraved by Frank Short, P. R. E. 
Collection of Sir Henry Tate. 























NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 
Works of Art # = xi Forsien 


and FOREIGN 
Continued Display and 


Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 
262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 724 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
2717 West 7th St., LOS ANGELES 

















JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 

















HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


634 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
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Mrs. McKean Gets Work by Picasso, Aged 20 


The newspapers recently announced that 
“a Boston collector” had purchased Picasso’s 
“Portrait of the Artist’s First Wife’ from 
the Reinhardt Galleries of New York. Now 
the Boston Transcript has found out that the 
buyer is Mrs. Q. A. Shaw McKean, a new 
name among collectors. She has a flair for 
modernism, and the Transcript says she re- 
cently purchased a fine Derain head and 
Viaminck landscape. 

This portrait represents Picasso in his 
transition from the so-called “Lautrec” 


Restorers and Experts 


PT 


STUDIO FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 
1840 SINCE 1907 


RESTORATION OF 
PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
Architects’ Building 
Telephone: Ashland 5244 


SUEPLUUELAAAUUOOLUNERUAOGUOAUDUAEDOOOEOOROOONUOOOOOOOLOONNUNODIET 


Maurice Hl. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 
galleries of Europe, including the 

Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 
Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SOUADUNUADUONLUNODUOOOOEOOONOAOUGEUOOAOOOODOOOOOOUOONNE 











Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF O_p MASTERS 


1350 So. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PAINTINGS RESTORED 


Expert with 80 Years’ Experience 
References: Museums, Dealers, Collectors 
Here and in Europe 


ODGER ROUST 


Tel : Ashland 6749 150 East 34th St., N. Y. 














HANNAH MEE HORNER 
Restorer of Old and Modern Masters 
Specialty, American Portraits 


Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Studio: 24 Kent Road Boulevard 1136 











CHAS. CHIANTELLI 


Expert Restorer of Paintings 
Specialist for Transferring Paintings frem 
Panel to Canvas 

572 LEXINGTON AVE. 











“Portrait of the Artist’s First Wife.” by 
Picasso. 


period to his “blue period.” It was done 
in 1901, when he was 20 years old and still 
enchanted with the gay life of Montmartre, 
its dance halls and girls of the type that 
Toulouse-Lautrec loved to paint. In his 
“blue period,” 1901-5, he became obsessed 
with the sad figures of acrobats, harlequins, 
clowns and derelicts of the bar-rooms. 

But in this “blue period,” according to a 
well known French dealer, Picasso used up 
so much of his sympathy for human beings 
that he turned in reaction to Cubism, and it 
was then that his name became anathema 
to conservatives the world over. 





Wreck a Soviet Exhibition 


Russia sent an exhibition to Brussels and 
100 students from the University made a 
surprise attack on it. They reduced to frag- 
ments a bust of Lenin, destroyed pictures ex- 
tolling communism, and withdrew before the 
police arrived. 





Terre Haute to Have Exhibition 

Sixty paintings from the Hoosier Salon 
in Chicago will be shown in March at the 
Fairbanks Library in Terre Haute, Ind. 





Holland and Italy 


Royal Cortissoz, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, who made a special trip across the 
ocean last season to see the great exhibition 
of Flemish painting in London, has had word 
from England of two equally great displays 
that are projected in the future. 

“Dutch art,” he says, “is to be illustrated 
in an exhaustive exhibition at Burlington 
House later in the year, one which will have 
the same governmental support that the Bel- 
gians gave to theirs, and in 1929 again in the 
galleries of the Royal Academy, there will 
be a remarkable display of Italian painting. 
In this last Mussolini is said to be actively 
interesting himself, so that masterpieces in 
Italy that have never left the country before 
will be sent to London. 

“Both for the Dutch and the Italian shows 
there naturally will be many levies made 
upon American private collections and in 
both cases we will be represented by some 
of the most distinguished things hung. In- 
deed, the exhibits from this side will be posi- 
tively formidable. Europe will be astounded, 
for only the specialist knows how our collec- 
tions have been enriched during the last 
twenty or thirty years.” 

It would appear that the exchange of exhi- 
hitions of art by European nations is becom- 
ing general. England last fall sent a collec- 
tion to Vienna. 














AMERICAN ART 


PAINTING : 
WATER COLOR 





SCULPTURE 
ETCHING 


Second Annual Exhibition 
Selected by 


The Associated Dealers 
in American Paintings 
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THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


489 Park Avenue at Fifty-ninth Street 
February 20th - March 10th 


























Choice Paintings 


ALBERT Du VANNES 


39 East 57TH STREET 
New York 











BOWER GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
DRAWINGS — WATER COLORS — MINIATURES 
121 East 57TH St., New York City 


TELEPHONE: PLAza 0660 














~= Plaza 0908 





ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


[Late of 175 Piccadilly, London] 
IMPORTER OF FINE PAINTINGS 
665 FirtH Ave., New York 


[By appointment only] 
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New Art Academy 


America has a new art school. Under 
the direction of Miss Henryette Stadelman, 
the Wilmington Academy of Art has been 
organized at 2 East 8th St., and the imme- 
diate enrollment of fifty students proved the 
need of such an institution. The school is 
a natural culmination of an art spirit which 
has flourished in Wilmington for more than 
thirty-five years, fostered by Howard Pyle 
during the richest years of his life. Since 
his death in 1911, the majority of his dis- 
ciples have scattered to various parts of the 
country, but nevertheless, several remain to 
be of service in the new Academy of Arts. 

Stanley M. Arthurs, Frank E. Schoon- 
over and Gayle P. Hoskins help guide the 
classes in illustration. Miss Stadelman, 
prime spirit of the Academy, pupil of Hugh 
Breckenridge and Charles W. Hawthorne, 
instructs classes in portrait and figure paint- 
ing. Sculpture is taught by Marcus Aurelius 
Rensetti of Philadelphia. Other members 
of the local colony, including N. C. Wyeth, 
contribute lectures and criticism. 

“It seems to me that Wilmington is sin- 
gularly fortunate in having in its midst a 
group of enthusiastic practical artists who 
are willing to devote time and energy to the 
building up of a sound, serious and perma- 
nent school of art,” said Mr. Wyeth. “There 
is no reason why this should not be the 
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THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR—COAST OF MAINE 


TL AmReC ere, MARINE AND PORTRAIT 
DESIGN, LINO- 


TERY, GLAZING AND FIRING 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS—JULY 2—AUGUST 10, 1928 
FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY—COURSES—CREDITS 
appress FRANK ALLEN, OIRECTOR 


220-A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Naples-Rome-Florence-Paris-London 


For 1928 program address: 
The Director, Hanover, N. H. 


ADVISORY BOARD 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, 

Formerly Director, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

WALTER SCOTT PERRY, - 
Director, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Pratt Institute 

AMELIA B. SPRAGU 
Art Department, State College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo 
A University Program—Not a Travel Bureau 








300 Sargent Drawings Attract Students 





Details for “Gassed,” 

An exhibition of 500 drawings by John 
Singer Sargent, at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries until March 3, is a mecca for art 
students, not only from the National Acad- 
emy schools and the Art Students League, 
but from more than a dozen other New 
York art ateliers. This is because Sargent, 
no matter how critics may differ as to how 
he used his knowledge, was a supreme tech- 
nician. He knew how to draw. Whether 
he was an inspired painter or not, and 
whether or not genius flames from his can- 


by John Singer 


Sargent. 


vases, he knew how to paint. Given Sar- 
gent’s outfit, what could an artist not do? 

The collection has been lent by Miss Emily 
Sargent and Mrs. Ormond, sisters of the 
master. It covers the whole life of Sargent, 
from his boyhood days to the sketches he 
made in the world war, one of which is 
herewith reproduced. 

The art students of several other Amer- 
ican cities will have a chance to study these 
drawings, for they will be sent on a tour 
of the leading museums of the country. 





beginning of a very important institution. 
The effort deserves the support of every 
Wilmingtonian interested in the cultural de- 
velopment of his city.” 

It is Miss Stadelman’s ambition to see the 
Fine Arts Academy housed eventually in a 


Wilmington Fine Arts Museum. This will 
be possible if the citizens support the art- 
ists. Wilmington has a population of about 
120,000, but to this may be added the other 
120,000 persons who live in Delaware, for in 
that state distances are not great. 
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HENRY 


24 FIFTH 





B. SNELL 
SUMMER ART CLASS 
CINTRA, PoRTUGAL 


Sailing July 2nd. Returning September. 


Opportunity will be given to visit the Alhambra, the galleries at 
Seville and the Prado at Madrid. 


Send for descriptive announcements to 


THE BOYD TOURS, 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 


INC. 























Carnegie Institute of Technology 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Summer Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design and 
History of Art 


June 11 or 25 to August 3 


For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 














BroapMoor ArT ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer Term, 1928, 
opens —_ closes Sept. 15 


A $ 
Robert Reid, N. A., Emeritus 
Randall Davey, Life 
Ernest Lawson, N. A., Landscape 
Arthur Horn, Interior Decoration 
S. W. Schaefer, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy 
Catalogue on request 

















VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
2nd Term Feb. 1. 
Intensive Professional Courses 
Individual Instruction by Specialists 
Scholarships—Booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
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Degas and Students 


Henry McBride, art critic of the New 
York Sun, writes that “any Degas exhibi- 
tion in the Durand-Ruel Galleries seems to 
be a call to students. The moment the latch 
string is thrown out the classes at the Art 
Students League are appreciably thinned and 
the attendance at Durand-Ruel’s correspond- 
ingly increased. The students do not have 
to be told. They seem to know instinctively 
that there is something to be got from 
Degas; and it is a pleasant fact to record 
that, for once, their elders are in compiete 
agreement with them. 

“For Degas was thorough. He was not 
an accidental artist owing his vogue to some 
passing whim of fashion. It is clear that, 
with a temperament such as his, success 
would have been inevitable in any period. 
He is a perfect example of a man with 
great gifts who saw a proper mission early 
in life and developed unfalteringly until 
great fame was his. His path through life 
marks a straight path upward, and all the 
steps in it are clear and reasonable. We do 


not have to read lengthy books to discover 
this. It is all apparent in his work. : 

“In his late middle period, when his pow- 
ers were at full height, it seemed only neces- 
sary for him to breathe upon the paper and 
something palpitating with life was born 
there. 

“Of course, it is the masterly ease of 
drawing and design that hypnotizes students. 
Any student, naturally, yearns to just breathe 
upon the paper and create something. The 
clever ones who are willing to do something 
besides yearning, look into the matter to see 
how this Degas ease was obtained. The 
foolish ones who think that ease merely 
comes from being easy, start off with put- 
ting dashing obscurities upon their canvases, 
and there is no instance yet known of any 
who have emerged from such obscurity. 

“On the contrary, there are plenty of early 
Degas drawings that plainly show the rigors 
he submitted himself to. In them there is 
such an intensity of finish that I for one 
cannot place them second even to Ingres. 
There was hardness, just as there is some- 
times wiriness in Ingres, but the resolution 
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DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Three-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial Art, Copper and Gil- 
versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and 
Crafts. Day and Night Classes 

Faculty of eight practicing professionals. 


Theo. Hanford Pond, Director 


Send for Illustrated Circular of Information 


Monument Ave, at St. Clair st. 








DAYTON, OHIO 











THE Mary.anp InstiITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
Second Term, February 1, 1928 
Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 
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SCHOOL OF ART 





A new school developing individual talent under 
the instruction of successful artists. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts, and Interior Decoration. Credits 
given under Regents, University of the State of 
N. Y. Catalog on request. Address Secretary. 
Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal, New York 








ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 
ECOLE DART “2a0GS 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Mosaic, Ceramic 


The school has a commercial department for 
the manufacture and sale of decorative works 
in Mosaic and Ceramic, executed from the stu- 
dents’ designs. 











LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mid-Year term starts February 13 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. For cata- 
logue address 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 


Address: 2 ; 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 











Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Il- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 














The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Winter & Summer Courses 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 
168@ Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 











CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH STREET, NEw York 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 











COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ART, MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE 
Four-year courses in Painting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Design, Architecture, Illustration and 
Commercial Art, Public School Art 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Two traveling fellowships 
Six post-graduate scholarships 
Summer Session, July 3 to Aug. 10 
Harold L. Butler, Dean, Syracuse, N. Y. 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 


Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training and Childrens Classes. 


Catalogue on request 











Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 


121544 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 


and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 

















The Vision-Training 
Method in Art Study 


“Teaches in hours what usually takes months 
and years.”—A. J. Philpott, Boston Globe. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to October 
Mail courses insure greater progress than per- 
sonal instruction by old methods. 





Winter address, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directors 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 











WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 











A SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF ASPIRANTS 
AND PROGRESSED STUDENTS WHO 
DESIRE MORE INDIVIDUAL 
DIRECTION OF EFFORT. 
Afternoon and evening classes 


LAVARACK, 7 East 14th St., New York City 














SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New building. Studios and class-rooms for 400 
pupils. Courses in drawing and painting, mod- 
eling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
scholarships. 52nd year. [Illustrated booklet. 
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The Pennsylvania 


Academy 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Landscape School at 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY 


INSTRUCTION IN WINTER 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, POR- 
TRAITURE, DECORATION, AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTING. 

Students, or arrived artists, may register 


during the winter for a period of two 
weeks or longer. 


For information write to Mr. D. Roy 
Miller, Resident Manager, Chester Springs, 
Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
































A new 25 lesson Art 
ay Course covering all 
ps branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. 

Two cloth-bound vol- 
umes —over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired 61 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 

NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1 
Courses in the fine and applied arts; 
beautiful new buildings; modern equipment 
Wirte for Catalogue 





LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 

















Scott Carbee_ 
School of ART 


Personal Daily Instruction—Illus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- 
@ trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 
Classes. Enroll now. Placements, Scholarships. 
Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satur- 
day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to 

Francis Mutuer, Director 


to acquire all the facts of construction and 
form never quite swamped the fundamental 
interest of Degas, which was a sympathy 
with life itself. And the hardness did not 
last long, for with him scholasticism could 
not compete with his curiosity about the 
gorgeous mystery of existence. 

“Tt is the error of most of the ‘severe’ 
teachers to regard form and construction as 
ends in themselves. There have been some 
who have taught their pupils for four or 
five years in black and white before per- 
mitting the use of color—all of which is 
now generally regarded as nonsense; but in 
spite of the new freedoms the instructors 
are too few who rate fact and fancy upon 
a fifty-fifty basis, who call upon their pupils 
to become artists instantly upon entering the 
school, and who see to it that their proteges 
never forget that a teeming life is waiting 
outdoors for their interpretation.” 





The Art Teacher 


Oh, she it was who opened up our eyes 
To see new beauty in the things at hand— 
Chance loveliness where beauty was not 

planned, 

Even in dull, old. streets and sullen skies. 


From our high window, through the lens of 
art, 
She showed us that tall smoke is blue and 
pearl 
And rises from a roof with plumelike curl. 
She showed fine colors in a city’s heart: 


Deep violet shadows, wonderful to see, 
And orange windows flaming in the sun, 
And hidden color values, one by one; 

She wrought the magic of art’s alchemy 


Till most of us could paint with freer grace, 
While those of us who could not paint a 
stroke 
Were glad for that perception she awoke 
Which finds much beauty in the common- 
place. 
—Marion Steward in “Christian Science 
Monitor.” 





An Art “Preparatory School” 

There is a new idea in the method whereby 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts maintains 
a sort of “preparatory school” for its reg- 
ular School of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
It offers instruction in drawing to students 
between the ages of 9 and 18 and conducts 
eight classes on Saturdays, with an enroll- 
ment of 250. Nearly always there is a 
waiting list. 





School Art Supplies 














ALFRED HUTTY 

In Picturesque Old Charleston 
Announces that for a period of three 
months he will accept pupils in paint- 
ing (landscape and figure), drawing and 
etching. Four criticisms weekly. Rates 
$35 for season or $15 per month. Ad- 
ek Secy., 14 Legare St., Charleston, 








Color Prints 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample 
and circular 


ART EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 
WESTPORT, CONN. 








American Art Schools 








School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Mortey FLetcuer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 


ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 


GARDEN DESIGN ed sos 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 


ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 

















STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 


ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 
AND CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 














The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Forrest » Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 





LOUIS FOLLINI 


Art and Literary Agency 
Room 589, American Bible House, 

















Eighth Street and Astor Place, New York 

















Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N. Y. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 











New York SCHOOL oF 


AppLigD DesiIGN FoR WoMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 
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| The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 








[Copyright by THe Art Dicest] 


Birmingham, Ala. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
April 5-30—Annual exhibition, Southern States 
Art League. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS— 
March—Portraits by Wayman Adams (A. F, A.). 


Glendale, Cal. 


GLENDALE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Walter L. Cheeves. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
Feb.—International Water Color exhibition; 
paintings by Charlton Fortune, Hilda Van 
Zandt, and members of West Coast Arts; 
etchings by Arthur Millier, and loan exhibi- 
tion ot etchings; California Society of Min- 
iature Painters. 
March—oth International Print Makers’ exhibi- 
tion; annual Painters and Sculptors’ show. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Charles L. A. Smith. 
March—Maurice Braun. 
ARTLAND CLUB— 
March—West Coast Arts. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 19—Paintings by Maynard Dixon. 
Feb. 20-April 1—American paintings from Rob- 
ert C. Vose Galleries. 
CALIFORNIA ART CLUB— 
To March 1—Etchings, prints, drawings by mem- 
bers, 
Feb. 1-March 21—Oils and water colors by 
California Art Club members at Tuesday 
Afternoon Club 


a. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILD. 
I 


Permanent show, West Coast Arts. 
STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Robert Henri. 

March—Gardner Symons, Elmer Schofield. 

April—Joseph Kleitsah, Nicolai Fechin. 

May—Armin Hansen. 


Oakland, Cal. 
MILLS COLLEGE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Exhibition auspices Oakland Art League 
(taking place of 6th annual, cancelled by 
Oakland Art Gallery). 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
March—6th annual exhibition of California’s 
“Society of Six.” 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—3d annual of Pasadena artists: 
March—Pasadena Society of Artists; oils by 
Ada Belle Champlin, William P. Silva, Wil- 
liam C. Watts, Ralph Davison Miller; minia- 
tures, mason Baxter; prints and drawings, 
Paul Wh 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Paintings, John O’Shea; California land- 
scapes, L. L. Krebs; California redwoods, 
Aaron Kilpatrick; paintings, I. Maynard Cur- 
tis; Jaehne collection of fabrics. 
March—Oriental and Persian art from Parish- 
Watson Co., New York. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

Feb.—Old masters, Van Diemen Galleries; water 
colors, Angelica Patterson; paintings, Maurice 
Braun, F. Luis Mora; prints, Franz Marc; 
old and modern Spanish art, to March 14. 

March—Maurice Braun, Dana Bartlett; modern 
sculpture; international water color show. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 
Feb.—Forty paintings assembled by Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney. 
April 2-May 13—European section from Car- 
negie International. 
BEAU + ARTS GALLERY— 
Feb. 18-March 3—Oils, water colors, drawings 
by Valere de Mari. 
Feb. 11-29—Exhibition by members; water 
colors, pastels, drawings by Valere de Mari. 
EAST WEST GALLERY 
Feb. 8-29—Modern French prints. 
March 1-15—Water colors, Alberte Spratt. 
March 6-31—Paintings on silk, Chiura Obata. 





PAUL ELDER & C.— 


Feb. 20-March )—California flower studies and 
landscapes, Clara Lyon Hayes. 
March 5-17—Jan and Cora J. Gordon. 
S. & G. GUMP GALLERIES 
Feb.—Paintings by California | artists. 
Feb. 10-24—Prints of famous race horses. 
Feb. 24-March 10—Wood-block prints by Bertha 


Lum. 
VICKERY, ATKINS & TORREY— 
Feb.—E tchings, F. W. Benson. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA 
Feb. 13-25—Water colors, Dodge Macknight. 
Feb. 27-March 24—Members’ exhibit. 
COMMUNITY ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 9-May 18—Bronzes, paintings, drawings, 
etchings, etc., by School of the Arts. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 

Feb.—Whitney Studio Club; Fifty Prints of the 
Year; American photography; Replicas of Me- 
dieval Ivories. 

March—Modern East Indian paintings; Denver 
Camera Club annual; sculpture in soap. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
April 4-18—Old masters’ drawings from Sachs’ 
collection and elsewhere. 


New Britain, Conn. 
NEW BRITAIN INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 18-March 18—Water colors, etchings, litho- 
graphs by Frederick K. Detwiller. 


Washington, D. C. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 25—Etchings, Armin Hansen. 
Feb. 27-March 24—Etchings by Charles W. 
Dahlgreen. 
March 26-April 21—Wood-block color prints, 
Walter J. Phillips. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 21-March 10—Etchings, C. Jac Young, 
Harry Wickey. 
or ican by masters, XVI-XIX cen- 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Jan.-April—American old masters, Inness, Homer, 
etc., in little gallery; contemporary American 
painters, main gallery; from El Greco and 
Chardin to Picasso and Derain, lower gallery. 
SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS— 
Feb. ree annual show. 
YORKE GALLERY— 
Feb. 20-March 3—Paintings, 
turiol. 
March 5-17—Portraits, Ellen Emmet Rand. 
March 19-31—Paintings, Langdon Kihn. 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOC. OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—Permanent collection Howard Pyle’s work. 
March 1-21—Loan collection modern portraits. 


Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Assembly of exhibits by State Federation 
of Arts; bronzes by Hughlette Wheeler. 
March 1-:5—Southern States Art League. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 
ASSOCIATION FOR ARTISTS— 

Feb.—Water colors, Hilda Belcher; portrait 
busts, C. Percival Dietsch; portraits in wax, 
Ethel Frances Mundy. 

Feb. 18-March 3—Foreign paintings, George 
Hill; etchings, Polly Knipp Hill. 

March 1-15—Ten Philadelphia Painters. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb. 15-19—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 
March 1-14—Swiss paintings and lecture by AI- 
bert Goss. 
March’ 16-31 — Portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
DES MOINES ASSN. OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb. 8-27—Paintings, Gardner Symons, W. EI- 
mer Schofield, T. O. Neswold. 


Dubuque, Ia. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 


Pasquale Mon- 


Feb. — Paintings and bronzes from Macbeth 
Gallery, New York. 

March 19-24—No-jury exhibition by Dubuque 
artists. 











PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Palace of the Elysee 











Fort Dodge, Ia. 
FORT DODGE CHAPTER, A. F. A.— 
March—Paintings, William Silva. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
ART ASSN. OF JACKSONVILLE— 
March—1928 Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Chicago, III. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

Feb. 9-March 2—Thirty- second annual, artists 
of Chicago and vicinity. 

March 29-May 6—Eighth International exhibi- 
tion of water colors, pastels, drawings and 
miniatures; exhibition of contemporary Eu- 
ropean sculpture. 

ACKERMAN GALLERIES— 
'o Feb, 21—Etchings a, aaa artists. 
BRYDEN ART GALLERI 
Feb.—Portraits, Eric ane 
—, i 15—Exhibition of Chicago Art Com- 


CHICAGO. GALLERIES ASS’N— 
Feb. 8-29—Ada Walter Shulz, Florence White 
Williams, Nellie A. Knopf 
March 4-24—Henry Foote, Irving K. Manoir, 
Joseph Birren. 
March 28-April 18—Pauline Palmer, William 
P. Silva, Maurice Braun. 
O’BRIEN GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Charles P. Gruppe. 
March—Ten Women Painters. 
April—DeWitt and Douglass Parshall. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
Feb. 15-March 15—Paintings, Holger W. Jen- 
sen. 
a, 15-May 15—Annual exhibition by mem- 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO.— 
Feb. 27-March 10o—Sixth annual exhibition, 
Chicago No-Jury Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Illinois artists’ paintings from Chicago 
Art Galleries. 
March—Water colors by George Raab and work 
by his students. 


Peoria, III. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 17-March 5—Soap sculpture. 
March 2-April 1—Paintings from Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. 
April 2-30—Exhibit, Chicago Galleries Assn. 


Rockford, IIl. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Chicago Society of Etchers. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings, Alice Worthington Ball; also 
paintings loaned by Newhouse Galleries, St. 
Louis. 
March—Paintings, Marion Boyd Allen; Venetian 
exhibit by Cizek school. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Ohio Water Color Society. 
March—Loan collection of paintings. 
April—Brown County Artists. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—6th annual exhibition, Indiana Society of 

Architects, 

March—Annual, Indiana artists and craftsmen. 
LIEBER GALLERIES— 

Feb. 20-March 3—Paintings, V. J. Cariani. 

March 5-24—Paintings, Charles P. Gruppe. 
PETTIS GALLERY— . 

Feb. 20-Mar. 3—Harry Bobbe. 

March 5-17—F. Hardrick. 

March 19-31—Kokomo Art Club. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 
Feb. 23-26—Paintings, William Genders. 
March 23-25—Paintings and lecture, Homer G. 


Davisson. 
Richmond, Ind. 
RICHMOND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Decorative Arts Exhibit. 
March—Poster exhibit. 
April—31st annual exhibit by Indiana painters. 


New Orleans, La. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 

Feb.—Paintings, Wayman Adams, auspices Art 

Association of New Orleans. 

March—z7th annual, Art Assn. of New Orleans. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 

Feb. 11-March 2—W. W. Hall. 

March 3-17—The Whitney Club. 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 


Apr. 17-May 21—Annual spring exhibition, Port- 


land Society of Art. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 

Feb.—Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Artists assembled by Associated Dealers in 
American Paintings. Decorative ironwork, 
Hunt Diederich. 

March 6-April 1—32nd annual exhibition Balti- 
more Water Color Club. 

ARUNDEL CLUB— 
Feb.—Water colors, Lilian Giffen. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 9-20—Lucas collection and accessories. 
Feb. 25-March 13—Stage and costume designs. 


April 16-May 7—Annual exhibition, Maryland 
Institute Alumni Association. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 

Jan.-Feb.—Contemporary etchings; XVIIIth. 


century English portraits. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.-March—Drawings, J. S. Sargent; 
old masters. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
~_ oe: -March 10—Paintings, Frederic 
artlett; yates colors, Carl G. Cutler. 
CASSON GALLERIE 
> git Re en near from the estate of George Hal- 
lowell; Vote sa George Pearse Ennis. 
DOLL & RICH 
Feb. ht? + oweg Robert Fulton Logan. 


prints of 


Clay 


Feb. 23-March 6—Paintings, Charles H. Davis; 
water colors, Harry Sutton, Jr. 
March 7-20—Water colors, Charles Hovey 


Pepper. 
~ Lg are colors, Arthur Pope; paint- 


H. Leith-Ross. 
GOOLSPEED'S BOOK SHOP— 
Feb. 13° — English etchings and wood 
engra 
GUILD OF S BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Feb. 20-March 3—Gretchen Rogers. 
March 5-17—-Elizabeth Paxton. 
March 19-31—John Sharman. 
GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES— 
Feb. 20-March 3—Water colors, Edward S. 
Campbell, Helen Alden Woodworth. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-14—Photographers’ Guild. 
March 19-31—General exhibition of handicrafts. 
April 6- hs —Leatherworkers’ Guild. 
April 21-May 4—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 
se 13-25—Annual show, Boston Water Color 
ociety 
Feb. 27- Shenk 10—Paintings, Catharine Morris 
Wright. 
March 12-24—Paintings, Herman Dudley Mur- 
phy; water colors, Nelly Littlehale Murphy. 
April 9-21—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (Harvard)— 
Feb. 1-March 3—Japanese show. 
March 1-22—William T. Aldrich. 
March 5-31—Modern American Indian art. 


Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE— 


March 10-25—9th annual members’ exhibition. 





Artists’ Supplies 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
To March 3—English artists. 
During March—Alfred Hutty, Antoinette Rhett. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Feb. 4-26—Paintings, Claggett 
colors, Olive Rush. 
March 4-25—Exhibition of Danish Art. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Feb. 15-March 1—Loan exhibition, oriental rugs. 
April 13-May 31—14th Annual Exhibition of 
American Art. 
ae 4 ae GALLERIES— 
etait C. Edmund Delbos. 
O'LEARY GALLERIES— 
Feb. AB a eg by masters. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS— 
Feb. 6-25—London Underground posters. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ANN ARBOR ART ASS’N— 
Feb. on and sketches by Claude Brag- 


Wilson; 


water 


don (A. 

Feb. 10-March 11—Annual American Circuit 
Exhibition. 

March 12-30—Print Makers’ Society of Cali- 


fornia. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 

Feb. 1-20—Paintings from Vose Gallery, Boston; 
“Fifty Prints of the Year,” first two weeks. 
Feb. 1-March 1—Work by Viennese children. 
1-March s—Etchings by Chauncey F. 

Ryder. 
Feb. 24-March 17—Paintings and sculpture from 
Milch and Macbeth Galleries, New York. 


Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—Local artists; paintings, George Traver. 
March—Paintings, De Witt and 


ouglass Par- 
shall. 





Artists’ Supplies 





MATERIALS. 


SAVE mone e aap 


FREE CATALOG 


Tue Hirsuserc Co. 


418 N. Howard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


















Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety :—but 
They Do Not Rub Off 
Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertain- 
ing. Sketches can be carried home, facing 
each other, without smudging. 
Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; trans- 
late these noies into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most successful 
painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 
THE ST. JAMES PRESS 
2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 








J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 





Sole Agents for Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 














WEBER 
FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Oil — Water — Tempera — Pastel 
“The Colors the Old Mas- 
ters Would Have Used” 
AT YOUR DEALERS 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
To March 10—Victorian furniture and acces- 
sories; English mezzotints. 
To March 3—Stehli silk prints; De 
collection of modern drawings. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
GULF COAST ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 12-19—2nd annual exhibition and sale of 
members’ work. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Annual Midwestern Artists’ exhibition. 
March—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 
March 19-31—Bakst textile designs. 

FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Paintings and etchings by foreign and 
American artists. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 


Laittre 


Feb. 1-March edliaecnan textile designs and 
Cizek material. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-March 15—Paintings, Edward 


Dufner. 
March 15-April 1—Paintings, E. J. Halow 
PAUL SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, Maud Mason. 
March—Paintings, Claire Shuttleworth. 
SAINT LOUIS ART GALLERIES— : 
Feb.-March—American and foreign paintings. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Feb.—Paintings, Tom P. Barnett. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— ‘ 
Feb. 15-March 18—Paintings from annual exhi- 
bition, Art Institute of Chicago. 
March—Drawings by Claude Bragdon. 
Manchester, N. H. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCIENCES— 
March 1-30—George Pearse Ennis. 
[Continued on next page] 





Artists’ Supplies 





1B} AYZOR D 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


Manufactured by 


vOE & RAYNOLDS . 


Di Inc 








Color is a primary factor in en- 
during, permanent painting. Our 
product stands in a class by itself 
for purity and strength and_in- 


tegrity of workmanship. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
Mer aesoratrories 
97-99 HARRIS Ave., L. I. City, N. Y. 





ARTISTS’ 


Every Essential for 
the Artist, Student, 


COLOURS Schools, Illustrator 


and Home Art Decorator 
Write for Catalog “‘D” 


WINSOR & NEWTON, * East 17th st. 
INC. 


New York City 











HENRY M. TAWS 


BEST GRADES OF 
CANVAS AND OIL COLORS 


Patronage Appreciated by 
Prompt Attention 
Phila., Pa. 


920 Arch St. 











ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE OIL COLORS 
LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE-FOINET 
at Lowest Prices in U. S. A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 
ART IMPORTING CO. 


5388 Public Ldger Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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East Orange, N. J. 
ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES— 
April 2-14—Annual show, New Jersey artists. 


Montclair, N. J. 
wg Mab ee MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings, Gardner Symons, Elmer Scho- 
field and Gerrit A. Beneker; sculpture, Evelyn 
eBatrice Longman. 


Newark, N. J. 
rere MUSEUM— 
18-March 18—Platinum and gold exhibit. 
Slacch 6-April 7—American costumes and ac- 
cessories up to 1900. 
— 6-April fa 2 folk and decorative 


CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 


Feb.—Water colors, Wilmer Richter; pastels, 
H. Devitt Welsh. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Portraits, Blanche C. Grant; landscapes, 


A. H. Schmidt. 


Albany, N. Y. 
ALBANY INST. OF HISTORY AND ART— 
March 1-15—Domestic architecture (A. F. A.). 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Jan. 9-Feb. 19—Foreign section of Carnegie 
International and part of American section. 
April 2-21—Annual show, National Assn. of 
Women Painters and Sculptors. 
PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY— 
March 5-17—Fifty Books of the Year. 
Feb. 7-28—The Painters and Sculptors. 
NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 


Feb.—F. Anderson, sculpture; Benjamin Eg- 
gleston, paintings. 
March—Charles P. Heitkamp. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
o March 12—Paintings by Boris Anisfeld. 
March—Danish National Exhibition. 
GALLERY OF THE TOUR CLUB— 
Feb.—Paintings, Urquhart Wilcox. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Sketches of houses, Francis Keally; gar- 
den pictures, Mary Rutherford Jay. 
March—Lithographs of New York by 
Howe Bailey (A. F. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ART ASS’N (Public Library)— 
Feb. 20-March 17—Theatrical costume and fash- 
ion designs. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— a 
Feb.—Paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister. 


Vernon 





Gallery and Museum Supplies 














)) Light tells tells all!/$ 
Nee worthy light reflectors 


- pAY-BRite 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 


703 South BRoapway — St.Louis, Mo. 














METAL OR WOOD 


Tablets for Paintings 
LETTERED, STAMPED, PRINTED OR 
ENGRAVED 


DOUGLAS & SON 
Our New Address 
153 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
our inquiry solicited 


s19 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 














New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Through February—Toiles de Jouy; Graphic 
Techniques; prints by Lucas Cranach; modern 
German woodcuts; prints by American artists 

of the second half of the XIXth century. 
Feb. 18-April 1—Loan exhibition of Spanish 
paintings from El Greco to Goya. 

March—Water colors by William Blake. 

AEOLIAN HALL— 

Feb. 5-20o—Drawings, bronzes, clocks, etc., by 
Prince Jacques de Broglie. 

March 12—Opening of exhibition of prints in 
chiaroscuro and color. 


a age FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 


4-March 3—43d annual, Architectural 
League of New York. 
March 21-April 8—103d Annual _ Exhibition, 


National Academy of Design. Exhibits re- 
ceived March 6 and 7 
AM. mage ah OF ARTS & LETTERS— 
Nov. to April—E. H. Blashfield Exhibition. 
ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 
April 10-May 6—Works of members, at Fine 
Arts Galleries; pictures received April 6. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-29—Paintings, Fred Nagler. 
March 15- a bull fights and portraits, 
Juan Jose Segu 
ANUVERSON GALLERIES— 
Feb. 6- ye ng colors, Mary Coles; drawings, 
Percy Crosb 
Feb. 20-March 10—Exhibition by 
Dealers in American Paintings. 
March 7-26—Salons of America. 
ART CENTER— 
Feb.—Decorative arts shown by the Art Alli- 
ance; printing for commerce to 11th Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts; paintings by 
Albert Bruning until Feb. 21; from 16th 
to roth, pottery by N. Y. Society of Ceramic 
Arts; sculpture and drawings, Mestrovic. 
Feb. 23-March 7—Paintings, William Sakren. 
March 1-17—Sculpture, Mrs. Stewart Dick. 
March 5-17—Paintings, George Traver; Mexi- 
can crafts. 
March 8-21—Black- and-white water colors, Wal- 
ter Rhodes, 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Feb. 13-25—Francois *  ilgaame 
BRUMMER GALLERIE 
Feb. 1-25—Sculpture, john Storrs. 
March—Sculpture, Gaston Lachaise. 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
eb.—Decorative paintings and mirrors. 
CORONA MUNDI— 
Feb. 4-March i, Libatan | banner paintings. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY: 
To March 4—Walt Kuhn. 
March 6-25—Paintings, drawings, 


pert. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 25—Paintings and water colors by Nura. 
Feb. 27-March pinche by Arnold Blanche, 
March 19-April 7—Paintings by Joseph Pollet. 
April 7-May 28—Paintings by Agnes Tait. 

DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 18—Paintings and pastels by Degas. 
To Feb. 25—Paintings by Nura. 
Feb. 20-March —— Curtis. 

EHRICH GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Collection of Stuart portraits. 

THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Feb.—Modern oa by Elisee Maclet; 
English — by the great masters of 
the 18th centu 

GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Feb. 13-25—Felicie Waldo Howell; 


Associated 


Samuel Hal- 


screens, dec- 
orative panels, Mrs. Henry Fairchild Jemes. 


Until March 3—s500 drawings by John S. Sar- 
gent. 
March 6-25—Mary Gray; Karl Anderson. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
Feb. 13-March 3—Paintings, Jean Jacques 


Pfister. 

INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
Jan. 17-March 1—Paintings, Georgia O’Keeffe. 
March 2-27—Paintings, Oscar Bluemner. 

KENNEDY & CO.— 

Feb.—Comparative American etchers exhibition. 

KEPPEL GALLERIES— 

Feb. 23-March 24—Etchings by Kerr Eby. 

KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Ancient paintings and objects of art. 

KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Etchings and ee J. L. Forain. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLE oo 

Feb. 7-21—Pastels — eo ll Margaret Sar- 


gent. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 
Feb. 7-20—Marines and landscapes, Jay Conna- 


way. 
Feb. 14-27—Sculpture, Gleb Derujinsky, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Belmore Brown. 


Feb. 21-March s—Brittany water colors, Frank 
A. Brown. 
er LEVY GALLERIES— 
b.—Ancient and modern paintings. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
Feb. 13-25—Paintings, Guy Wiggins; water 


colors, Alice Judson. 
Feb. .* -March 1o—Paintings and sculpture, E. 
W. Deming; sculpture, Alex Portonoff. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Feb. 13-25—‘‘Main Street” paintings by Hol- 
mead Phillips. 
Feb. 27-March 10o—Paintings, Frank London. 
at ~ Sdepd GALLERY— 
1-26—Paintings, Lilian Bacon Mallory. 
MU Sivat OF FRENCH ART— 
To Feb. 25—Silken Textiles of France. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
Feb. 8-March 2—Small paintings. 





wae og ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
ND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.)— 

Fee 20-March 10—General exhibition. 

April 2-21—Annual show, Brooklyn Museum. 
NEUMANN’S PRINT ROOM— 

Feb. 9-29—Max Weber, water colors and gou- 

aches, 

March 1-14—Fega Bluinberg, paintings. 

March 15-31—Isabella Howland. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

Exhibition of American and European masters, 
NEW GALLERY— 

Feb. 7-21—Paintings, Eleonora Kissel. 

— 28-March 10—Paintings, Archibald J. Mot- 


Jr. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 

Feb. 15-March 12—Paintings selected by Robert 
Henri. 

March 15-April 12—Water colors arranged by 
Charles De Muth 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

To April 30—100 notable American engravers, 
1683-1850, print gallery. 

To Feb. 29—Australian 
plates, gallery 316. 

Until Further Notice—American historical prints, 
main corridor, 3d floor. 

REINHARDT GALLERIES— 

Feb. 22-March 17—Loan exhibition of paintings 
from Memling, Holbein and Titian to Renoir 
and Picasso. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Feb. 10- perenne 2—Annual show of oils. 
March 9-30—Annual, thumbbox sketches. 
JACQUES ‘SELIGMANN & CO.— 

Permanent exhibition of paintings, 
and furniture. 

E. & A. SILBERMAN— 

Feb.—Exhibition, old masters, antiques. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 

Maree ahgre 1—12th annual, Waldorf Roof 


Garden. 
VERNAY GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Old English aquatints, sporting prints, 
needlework and samplers; Georgian silver and 
Sheffield plate. 

WESTON GALLERIES— 

Feb. Ao gain American 
maste 

WEYHE "GALLERIES— 


and book 


etchings 


tapestries 


paintings, old 


Feb. 20-March 3—Drawings, paintings, Emil 
Ganso. 
March 5-17—Woodcuts, water colors, Leon Un- 


derwood. 
CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE CLUB— 
Feb.—Annual students’ show. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Works by important painters. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—. : 
Feb.—European sculpture, historic textiles, for- 
eign picture books. 
March—Six New York Painters. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
PUBLIC GALLERY— ee 
Feb. 10-March 1—Textiles loaned by Willick 
Frank Studio. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings by 23 members of the National 
Academy of Design. 
March—International salon of pictorial photog- 
raphy, auspices Syracuse Camera Club. 
April—Six New York Painters. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA— 
Feb.—Drawings by old masters (A. F. A.). 
March 1-15— we A A Bragdon. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Circuit show, six New York painters; 
paintings by Albert Gos. 
March—Ohio Water Color Society. 
April—Decorative paintings, four women artists; 
Ohio Print Makers’ Society. 
May—-Annual_ exhibition, Akron 
craftsmen. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI a, MUSEUM— . 
Feb.—Paintings, E. L. Blumenschein; memorial 
show, Oliver Dennett Grover; water colors 
by Sargent; lithographs, Howard Leigh. 
March—Duveneck Society of Painters and 
sculptors. 
May 30—Opening of 
American art. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES— 
Feb. 6-18—Overmantels, 


artists and 


annual exhibition of 


Marie MacPherson. 
March 5-17—Paintings, Frank Myers. 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
Feb. 13-25—Louis Endres. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Danish decorative arts; 
ness memorial. 
March 1-April ro—sth annual; 
stels; quatro-centennial 
recht Durer. 
GAGE GALLERY— 
Feb. 6-March 3—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 
GUENTHER GALLERIES— 
To March 3—Old and modern masters. 


Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb. —Paintings by Lyme Association group; 
children’s book illustrations; block prints y 
Lois Lenski; Columbus Art League’s black- 


Charles W. Hark- 


water colors and 
of prints by 
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and-white show; graphic processes, circuited 
by ee Federation of Arts; sculpture, 


Erwin F. Frey. 
March—Small sculptures, Paul Laurent; young 
American ultra-moderns, ent A Dudensing 


Galleries; modern prints New York 
Graphic Society. 
Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 31-Feb. 27—Sculpture, Robert Laurent. 
Feb. 14-March 12—Chinese exhibition circu- 
lated by Mary LL. Coleman. 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Toledo Pictorial Photographers; Gothic 
tapestries. 
March—Dayton Society of Etchers; modern 
Spanish paintings. 
A= annual exhibition, Toledo Federa- 
of Art Societies. 
MOHR- ART GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Modern and Old Masters from London. 
March 1-15—Modern masters from Dudensings. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Ohio-born women artists’ exhibition. 
Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 


Feb.—Paintings, Southern States Art League. 
March—Paintings, Raymond Jonson. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM— 
Feb. 13-March 4—Chase memorial. 
March 9-April 1—Paintings, Austin M. Meck- 
lein; prints, Franz Marc. (Auspices Portland 
Art Association). 


Erie, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF ERIE— 

Feb.—‘The Process of Painting,“’ a group of 
sketches by three Cleveland artists, Messrs. 
Wand, Keller and Shaw. 

March—Work by Guild of Boston Artists (A. 


F. A). 
April—Annual exhibition by local artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Art of Ninkit Indians of Alaska. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Feb. 18-March 9—Fellowship of the Penna. 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

March 17-30—Group of Philadelphia artists. 

PENN’A ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 29-March 18—123d annual exhibition, Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

Feb. 14-29—Prints, John Dull, Herbert Pul- 
linger, Edward Warwick. 

Feb. 6-27—Wrought-iron sculpture and _ silhou- 
ettes, Hunt Diederich; paws, Clarence 
Tohnson, Kenneth Bates, Arthur Meltzer and 
Ross E. Braught; water colors, Paul Gill; 
contemporary sculpture and crafts work. 

PLASTIC CLUB— 

Feb. 8-22—Group exhibition of water colors. 

PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA—. 

Feb. 3-March 3—2nd annual _ exhibition of 
American wood aaees etchings, Gordon 
Grant, Philip H. Gidden 

PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB— 

Feb. 6-26—Paintings by Nobel F. Beacham, 
Charles O. Golden, Al Schmidt, Henry White 
Taylor and Barry Thompson. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

Feb. 26—Small sculpture by American. art- 
ig Goodyear collection of modern drawings; 
drawings by old masters. 

Feb. 9-March 8—18th annual show, Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. 

March 12-April 15—15th annual, 
Salon of Photographic Art. 

. J. GILLESPIE & 

Feb. 15-29—Exhibition of American paintings. 

March 15-30—Exhibition of old masters. 

April—Paintings by William H. Singer. 


Newport, R. I. 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT— 
Feb. 16-19—Newport arts and crafts. 


Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Feb. 14-26—Frank C. nee. 
Feb. 28-March 11—Nancy C. Jones, Edna W. 
Lawrence, Edna M. Martin. 
R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
- 13-29—Silk Fabrics from Europe and the 
ast. 
March 20-April 8—49th annual. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE— 
Feb.—Paintings by modern masters (English, 
a Mexican); etchings, William H. 
rury. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM— 
eb.1-28—Exhibition of New York artists ar- 
ranged by Miss' Esther Groome. 


Pittsburgh 


~ 
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LARGE STUDIO 


Bath Kitchenette Furnished 








1011 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 








Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Frank Townsend Hutchens; silhouettes, 
Baroness Maydell; historical embroidery; de- 
signs for living room furniture. 
March—Paintings circulated by A, F. A.; etch- 
ings and lithographs, Percy Smith; sculpture, 
John David Brcin; children’s exhibition. 


Dallas, Tex. 
DALLAS ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Indian art. 
April—Allied Arts Exhibition. 
arch—Paintings circulated by A. F. A. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, Eliot TRY, also, exhibition 
of reputed old masters discovered in Texas. 
March 1-30—Ralph Rowntree, 
April—Maude Mason, Marie Haines. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH ART ASSOCIATION— 
March 1- 15—-Paigsiity, Pieter VanVeen. 
March 17-31—Eliot Clark. 


Galveston, Tex. 
GALVESTON ART LEAGUE— 
March 3-17—Southern States Art League. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb.—Oils, Raymond Jonson; chintzes from 
Elinor Merrell, New York; models of sculp- 
ture, “Pioneer "American Woman, ” from Rein- 
hardt Galleries, New York. 

March—Evertt Gee Jackson, Frank Townsend 
Hutchens, Maud Mason. 

HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Pastels and etchings, Wuanita Smith; George 
Jensen silver; etchings, Bernhardt Wall. 


San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Texas wild flower y | % for prizes. 

March 15-30—Exhibit by A. A. 


Sherman, Tex. 
EVA FOWLER ART LEAGUE— 
March—Paintings and _ etchings, 


Miller. 
Norfolk, Va. 
NUSBAUM GALLERIES-—- 
Feb. 10-28—Old Prints Relating to Virginia. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

STATE HOUSE GRAND GALLERY— 

March and April—State Alice Art Collection, 

and 27th annual, Utah Art Institute. 

MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 

Feb.—Lee Greene Richards, Mary Teasdel. 

March—Jack Stansfield, Orson Campbell. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERY— 

Feb.—Birde Reeder Memorial. 

March—Geneva Savage Keith Memorial. 


Springville, Utah 
PUBLIC GALLERY— 
April—sth annual Springville National Exhibi- 


tion. 
Norfolk, Va. 
THE ART CORNER— 
Feb.—Decorations, Glenna Latimer. 
April—Annual_ exhibition under auspices of 
Norfolk Society of Arts. 


Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
Feb.—Loan collection of etchings. 
March—Wood carvings and paintings, Peter 
Krasnow. 
April—The ita Annual. 
HENRY GALLER U. of Wash.)— 
Feb.—Paintings, Tons ctes Hovey Pepper, Ray- 


Mildred B. 


mond L,. Hill. 
March—Water colors, drawings, etchings by 
Richard Labey. 


Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings, Emma Ciardi; water colors, 
Emil Holzbauer. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
February—Bakst textile designs; King’s paint- 
ings of children; Munich painters shown by 
Bottenwieser Galleries; water colors, Ernest 
Barnes; designs for printing, T. M. Cleland. 
re Victor Charreton, George 


Traver, H. S. ee commen Grant. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
Jan. 20-Feb. proves coc prints, stencils, 


priests’ robes, Lucy Fletcher Brown collection. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Jan. 19-Feb. aon winter exhibit, 25 Wis- 
consin artis’ 
March—Ada Walter Shulz. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
aa 7 a! PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Paintings done by Harry L. Hoffman with 
Beebe expedition. 
March—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 





Annual Washington Show 

The thirty-seventh annual exhibition of the 
Society of Washington Artists is being held 
during February at the National Gallery of 
Art. There are 130 paintings and eleven 
sculptures. The society’s bronze medal was 
awarded as follows: Portrait and figure 
composition, to Eben F. Comins for “Peri 
and Persis;” landscape and marine, to Tom 
Brown for “The Old House;” still life, to 
J. Howard Iams; sculpture to Angelo Ziroli 
for “First Born.” 

The jury was composed of Daniel Garber, 
Fred Wagner and Edith Ogden Heidel. 





Mulvane Acquires Paintings 

The Mulvane Art Museum of Topeka, 
Kan., attached to Washburn College, has 
acquired three paintings by well known 
American artists—‘“Incoming Tide,” by 
Frederick J. Waugh, the gift of Mrs. Willard 
N. Hall; “Evening Light and Winding 
River,” by Gardner Symons, bought by 100 
contributors; and “Farm Lane,” by Daniel 
Garber, purchased by a group of Topeka 
women. The first two pictures were ac- 
quired from the Macbeth Galleries. 





Minneapolis Attendance Grows 


The annual report of the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts shows that the attendance 
last year was 125,135, an increase of more 
than 15,000 over 1926. The attendance was 
25 per cent. of the population of Minneapolis. 
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RIVERSIDE TOWERS 


80 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Cor. 80th St. 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE 
ROOMS — Furnished, with 
hotel service. 
Overlooking Hudson River 
and Riverside Drive 
$15 to $18 a week for single 
rooms. 
ARTISTIC 
SURROUNDINGS 
Exceptional Roof Garden 
2 Rooms, $1500 
4 Rooms, $2800 
Restaurant—Home Cooking 


MAURKEN REALTY CO. 
35 Maiden Lane, New York 
*Phone John 1485 














ONE SHERIDAN SQUARE 


(2 Blocks West of Washington Square) 


UNIQUE 9-STORY FIRE- 
PROOF APARTMENT 


EVERY ROOM HAS UNUSUALLY LARGE 
WINDOWS WITH STREET EXPOSURE 
AND SUNLIGHT. 

SINGLE STUDIO ROOMS EXCEPTIONAL 

ET SQUARE. 


IN SIZE, AVERAGE 19 
UNIQUE DECORATIONS AND EQUIP- 
MENT, INCLUDING  FRIGIDAIRES, 


LARGE SERVING PANTRIES AND 
GENEROUS CLOSET SPACE. 


Two garden apartments on roof— 
3 rooms, two baths, also 
3 rooms, one bath 


Avoid Traffic Discomforts 


Rental $80 to $120 a month for 
single rooms, including maid 
service. References required. 

Ownership operation. Apply at premises, 
Phone Spring 8700; or room 121, at 35 
Maiden Lane, ’Phone John 1485, or 41 


Fifth Ave., Stuyvesant 2166, or your own 
broker. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
ee 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 
730 FirtH Ave., New York 
& 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 




















ee re 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH Sr, NEW YORK 








Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New York 











NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 




















Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 





Marland Purchase 


“Head 


of Indian Woman,” by Maurice 


Sterne. 


Strange—exceeding strange—is the word 
that comes from the Reinhardt Galleries, 
New York, that George 
E. W. Marland, who recently accepted 
Bryant Baker’s “Pioneer Woman,’ has 
bought “Head of an Indian Woman” by 
Maurice Sterne. 


Marland, son of 


The new generation differs from the old. 
Maurice Sterne, painter and sculptor, was 
one of the twelve whose models of the 
“Pioneer Woman” were taken about the 
country, from museum to museum, for the 
“peepul” to vote on, and his model was one 
of three or four that a jury of art critics 
or art educators in American colleges would 
have chosen. Perhaps the generation cf 
ten years hence, because of its noble and 
impressive lines, will prefer Mr. Sterne’s 
“Pioneer Woman” and regret it was not 
erected in colossal form on the Cherokee 
Strip in Oklahoma. 

Not so strange, however, is the word that 
comes from Italy that Sterne has been 
asked to paint a self-portrait for the Uffizi 
in Florence, to be placed in the gallery of 
self-portraits of famous artists. The cus- 
tom of inviting artists to contribute was 
started by the Medici family, great Flor- 
entine patrons of art, and among _ those 
whose self-portraits enrich the collection 
are Cranach, Rubens, Raphael, Titian, 
Diirer, Reynolds and Romney. 





Rembrandt 
(1606-1669 ) 


Hiawatha Herald—“Rembrandt, interna- 
tional painter and sculptor, once racked balls 
in a Kansas pool hall.” 

This, we presume, was shortly after he 
landed from the Mayflower. 

—Boston Transcript. 











= 
W ildenstein 
& Company, INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


Fa 


Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 


























Paul Rosenberg & Co. 


INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


21 Rue La Boetie 
PARIS 


French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 























PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 
Objects of Art 
Bronzes 


Prints 


Frames 























40 JOY STREET 
GALLER Z. of Boston 


Exhibitions 











ALICE MERRILL HORNE 


GALLERY 
Women Painters of the Utah Art Colony— 


868 Second Avenue, Salt Lake City 


Mary Teasdel Florence Ware 
Miriam Brooks Jenkins Bessie Bancroft 
Caroline Van Evera Birde Reeder 

Rena Olsen Corinne Adams 
Rose Howard Ruth Harwood 

















WESTON GALLERIES 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
Italian, Dutch, French, English 
and Early American Paintings 
Relining and Restoring a Specialty 
644 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Bet. 59th and 60th Sts. 

















J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 


639 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 











PENNA. 

















KLEEMAN BROS. 
ART GALLERIES 
175 West 72nd St. | NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS 
BY MopERN MASTERS 





























Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps - American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. a 




















